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NOTE. 

Chapters  I.  to  V.  and  part  of  Chapter  VI.  were  printed  from 
week  to  week  during  January  and  February.  1909,  in  the 
Water jord  Xeirs.  A  weekly  newspaper  printed  and  published  in 
Waterford  City.  They  have,  however,  been  revised  and  enlarged 
in  preparing  them  for  publication  in  book  form.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Sheehan.  of  Maynooth.  kindly  read  the  articles  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Xeirs.  and  added  a  number  of  valuable  notes  and 
corrections,  all  of  which  have  been  availed  of  in  rewriting  the 
articles  for  the  publisher. 

Some  specimens  of  Keating's  beautiful  Irish  prose,  with  English 
translations  and  a  note  on  Language  and  Dialect,  are  given  in 
an  Appendix. 

J.  O'F. 


PROVINCIALISMS  AND  DIALECTS 

IN   MODERN    SPOKEN   IRISH 

• 

i. 

IN  November,  1908,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
to  establish  a  Gaelic  Society  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement 
among  the  students  of  the  study  of  the  Irish  language  and  Irish 
literature.  The  meeting  was  a  great  success.  The  addresses 
delivered  by  Dr.  Sigerson  and  Mr.  John  MacXeill  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  students  present.  Even  Professor 
Mahaffy,  who  graced  the  gathering  with  his  distinguished  presence, 
got  carried  away  in  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  and  astounded 
many  of  his  old  friends,  both  inside  and  outside  Trinity,  by  making 
at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  a  kind  of  recantation  of  his  long- 
standing and  oft-expressed  views  regarding  the  worthlessness  of 
Gaelic  studies.  However,  like  most  folk  who  try  to  pronounce 
upon  matters  about  which  their  information  is  inadequate, 
the  learned  professor  at  the  close  of  his  address  made  some 
inaccurate  statements  regarding  present-day  spoken  Irish 
when  he  tried  to  show  his  audience  the  frightful  nature 
of  the  task  they  would  have  to  face  if  they  should  be 
induced  by  that  evening's  proceedings  to  endeavour  to  acquire 
a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language.  Dr.  Mahaffy  told 
them  that  the  student  who  essays  such  a  task  will  have  to  master 
nearly  twenty  different  dialects,  or  one  for  every  county  or  part 
of  a  county  in  which  the  Irish  language  still  lives  as  a  spoken 
tongue.  Such  a  statement  as  this,  if  accepted  by  those  present 
and  by  the  large  number  of  persons  who  read  it  in  the  Dublin 
daily  papers,  would  undoubtedly  result  in  discouraging  those  who 
had  begunthe  study  of  Irish,  and  prevent  many  others  from  ever 
attempting  to  learn  it.  It  was  the  case  of  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  Irish,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  almost  tempted  to  burn 
his  text-books  and  cry  :  "  to  Hades  with  such  a  gibberish,"  on 
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reading  the  newspaper  account  of  Dr.  Mahaffy's  remarks,  that 
induced  me  to  write  these  few  articles,  which  are  meant  to  show 
that  in  the  spoken  Irish  of  the  present  day  there  are  no  such 
things  as  "'  dialects  "  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word 
"dialect";  but  that  what  are  called  "dialects"  of  Irish  are 
really  only  collections  of  obvious  variants  and  synonyms  of  certain 
phrases  and  words,  or,  as  Canon  O'Leary,  one  of  our  greatest 
writers  of  modern  Irish,  has  put  it,  ".only  three  or  four  beautiful 
styles  in  which  the  language  still  lives  in  all  its  vigour."  Canon 
O'Leary  in  his  Seu-on^,  tliArii  and  other  works  has  in  almost 
every  page  such  "  Connacht  Irish  "  as  "  AJ\  bit,  uae,  fAit," 
&c.  In  his  book  "  Irish  Prose  Composition "  he  writes : — 
"  Strictly  speaking  there  are  no  '  provincialisms '  in  the  Irish 
language.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Gaelic  League  it  was  an 
admitted  fact  there  were  three  or  four  dialects  of  Irish.  A  close 
scrutiny  of  the  dialects  has  shown  that  they  are  all  one  dialect. 
A  still  closer  scrutiny  will  show  that  the  '  provincialisms  '  are  just 
as  imaginary  as  the  '  dialects/  The  so-called  provincialisms  are 
merely  three  or  four  styles  in  which  the  language  still  lives  in  all 
its  vigour.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  difference  is  solely  a 
difference  of  style.  Each  of  the  styles  is  a  beautiful  style.  Each 
of  them  exhibits  in  its  own  way  the  characteristics  of  beauty 
and  power  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Irish  language.  And  we 
are  asked,  simply  because  we  happen  to  have,  lying  at  hand 
for  use,  three  or  four  separate  developments  of  that  beauty  and 
of  that  power,  to  fling  them  all  aside." 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  I  have  never  heard  anyone  talk 
about  the  "  different  dialects  "  except  persons  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  language,  or  native  speakers  who  are  unable  to  read  it, 
and  are  consequently  confined  to  the  vocabulary  in  daily  use  in 
their  parish  or  county;  because,  using  the  language  only  as  a 
medium  for  discussing  everyday  common  local  topics  they  find, 
say,  one  or  two  words  or  phrases  sufficient  to  express  a  particular 
idea,  and  gradually  come  to  think  that  these  one  or  two  words 
or  phrases  are  the  only  ones  in  the  language  for  such  an  idea. 

If  they  hear  a  man  from  another  province  express  the  same 
ideas,  or  use  the  same  salutations,  in  what  is  really  a  variant 
or  synonym  of  their  own  local  usage,  they  say,  "  Oh  !  he  speaks 
different  Irish  to  ours."  Those  who,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  Irish  language  and  are  therefore  unable  to  compare  the 
two  modes  of  expression,  cannot  see  that  what  the  isolated 


native  speaker,  deprived  by  our  education  systems  of  the  past 
hundred  years  or  so  of  every  chance  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  his  native  language,  calls  "  different  Irish," 
is  only  another  style  or  variant  or  synonym  with  which  he  would 
be  well  acquainted  had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reading,  say, 
the  prose  of  Geoffrey  Keating  or  the  poetry  of  Tadhg  Gaodhalach. 

By  way  of  illustrating  what  I  have  said  above,  I  shall  take, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  only  a  little  Irish,  the  common 
salutations  at  present  in  use  among  Irish  speakers  in  the  Irish 
speaking  portions  of  Munster,  Connaught  and  Ulster.  In  Munster 
we  say  for  "  How  are  you  ?  "  Ciormuf  CA  cu,  which  is  word  for 
word,  What  condition  are  you  ?  lonnAf,  condition,  state,  way  : — 
CM  ionnAf,  what  condition,  state,  &c.  In  parts  of  Co.  Waterford, 
notably  in  the  parishes  of  Dunhill  and  Fenor  and  Kill,  they  say 
T)e  cutnA  opuit  cu,  literally,  "  What  way  are  you  ?  " — often 
heard  also  in  the  English  of  the  people.  5<Oe  in  the  above  is 
C<voe.  t>puit  is  the  dependent  form  of  CA,  the  Irish  for  is,  are, 
there  is.  there  are.  UA  is  sometimes  said  instead  of  opuil,  the 
explanation  of  which  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose — 
'"Oe  cumA  CA  cu  ?  In  Connacht  they  say  CIA  An  CAOI  bpuit  cu, 
or  CIA  opinL  cu,  also  literally  "  What  (which)  way  are  you  ?  " 
CAOI  and  CUIDA  are  synonymous,  a  fact  unknown  to  most  native 
speakers  who  are  unable  to  read  Irish.  In  Ulster  they  say,  CA-O£ 
niA|\  CA  cu  ''.  lit.,  "  What  is  the  way  you  are  ?  " — In  what  condition 
are  you  ?  Anyone  who  examines  the  above  sentences  will 
see  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  call  them  "  dialects."  As  well  might 
we  say  that  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  "  How  are  you  ?  "  and  ';  How 
are  you  getting  on  ?  "  are  three  "  dialects  "  of  English,  or  that 
the  French  "  Comment  allez  vouz  ?  "  and  "  Comment  cela  va  t-il  ?  " 
are  illustrative  of  two  dialects  in  French. 

In  Connacht  one  person  salutes  another  on  meeting  with  the 
words  5°  mbeAnnuigrt)  X)IA  -Ouic.  "  May  (subjunctive  mood)  God 
bless  you."  In  Munster  we  drop  the  go  mbeAnnuijrO  for  short- 
ness, and  say  T)IA  t>uic.  The  Connacht  folk  give  the  slender  t 
and  d  in  Irish  (t  or  d  next  to  e  or  i)  a  sound  like  ch  in  pitch. 
And  this,  mind  you,  is  another  of  the  "  dialects."  Again,  in 
Connacht  they  say  C£AJVO  for  u-hat,  whilst  in  Munster  we 
say  CA-O£  and  -oep  -06,  a  contraction  of  CAT>  6  An  pu-o  6. 
Both  are  contractions  which  have  arisen,  as  they  arise  in  all 
living  languages.  The  full  thing  here  is  CATX*  or  CIA  (CIA,  not 
"  Ce  ")  6  An  |\UD  6  ?  "  What  or  which  is  the  thing  ?  " 
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That  CH£AT>  or  C£ATVO  is  not  a  "  provincialism,"  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Keating — a  Munster  man  of  the  Waterford  language 
area — the  greatest  of  our  writers  of  modern  Irish,  uses  it  and 
other  supposed  Connacht  Irish  in  almost  every  page  of  his  Cpi 
t)ioj\  ^Aoite  An  t)Aif,  his  ^o^Af  peAp A  and  COCAI^  851  AC  ATI 
Aipjmin.  It  was  also  used  by  Patrick  Denn,  of  Cappoquin,  Co. 
Waterford,  in  his  6ACCf\A  AH  t)Aif  and  "  Religious  Primer/'  and  in 
his  Irish  translation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Challoner's  "  Think  Well  on  It." 


II, 

The  Irish  variants  for  the  interrogative  "  why"  have  been  a 
very  fruitful  source  of  delusions  regarding  "  different  Irish," 
"  numerous  dialects,"  &c.  In  the  Deise  district  we  generally 
hear  '"O6  A  cuip  or  't)6  A  ciAlt.  'T)e  here,  as  already  pointed  out,  is 
a  contraction  of  CAT>e,  "  what."  Cuip  is  "  cause,"  and  ciAtt  is 
"  sense."  The  literal  translation  of  the  phrase  '-oe  A  6uip  is  "  What 
is  the  cause  of  it," — i.e.,  of  the  thing  which  follows  in  the  sentence. 
Similarly  'T>£  A  CIAU.  In  other  parts  of  Munster  they  say  CAT/ 
TIA  CAOD,  the  literal  translation  of  which  would  be  something 
like  "  because  of  what,"  or  "on  what  account."  In  Connacht 
and  the  North  we  hear  CAT)  ctnge  pronounced  sometimes  'ctnge, 
T>  becoming  c  owing  to  the  following  c.  CAT)  ctnge  ?  translated 
literally  is  "  towards  what  end  ?  "  "  for  what  purpose  or  reason  ?  " 
We  also  hear  it  used  for  "  what  for  ?  "  A  form  in  very  general 
use  in  Connacht  at  present  is  CIA'TI  pAt,  "what  reason?" 
"  why  ?"  or,  according  to  Dr.  Atkinson  (vocab.  to  C|«i  t)ioj\ 
$Aoite  ATI  t)Aip)  it  is  the  preposition  pA  and  the  relative. 

Now  let  us  see  to  what  extent  CIA'TI  pit  or  CAT)  pAt  can  be 
regarded  as  belonging  entirely  to  the  "  Connacht  dialect."  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write  a  newspaper  cutting  containing  the 
text  of  an  Irish  address  delivered  about  six  years  ago  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henebry,  now  Professor  of  Irish  at  University 
CoDege,  Cork,  at  an  Irish  concert  held  in  his  native  town  of 
Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford.  In  this  address  Cf\6AT)  pAt  occurs  twice 
for  "  why."  The  Irish  used  by  Dr.  Henebry  in  addressing  meetings 
in  his  native  Deise  was  certainly  not  the  "  Connacht  dialect." 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  learned  and  genial  doctor  knows  Irish 
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literature  and  Old,  Middle,  and  Modern  Irish  thoroughly,  and 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  anyone  regarding  cpe^x)  ?At  or  CM 
An  CAOI  as  instances  of  the  "  different  Irish  altogether"  of  Con- 
nacht  speakers  :  or  at  any  talk  about "'  the  difference  of  dialects." 
except  in  so  far  as  such  difference  arises  from  the  natural  intona- 
tion or  accent  of  the  different  folk,  and  from  the  few  corruptions 
and  loss  of  certain  inflectional  changes  and  synonyms,  inevitable 
in  the  case  of  a  language  like  ours,  which  for  nearly  three 
centuries  lived  under  conditions  that  makes  one  marvel  how 
we  have  a  word  of  it  at  all  to-day. 

In  Keating' s  great  Irish  classic,  "  Cpi  t)ioj\  $Aoite  An  t)Aif " 
(:'  The  Three  Shafts  of  Death,")  transcribed  and  edited  a 
fe\v  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Atkinson,  of  Trinity  College, 
from  MSS.,  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  we  find  cj\e,vo  p-At 
and  numerous  other  "  Connachtisms "  on  almost  every  page. 
Keating  was  a  native  of  Co.  Tipperary,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  the  patron  saint,  if  I  might  so  put  it,  of  Munster  writers 
of  Irish.  His  proper  designation  should,  of  course,  be  the 
patron  saint  of  all  writers  of  Irish,  and  as  such  he  and  other 
writers  like  him  will  be  regarded  in  a  few  years  time,  when 
the  great  work  now  being  done  for  the  Irish  language  in 
the  Irish  colleges,  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  (let 
us  hope)  the  colleges  of  the  National  University,  will  have  borne 
fruit,  and  put  an  end  to  the  prevailing  cant  about  "  dialects,"  &c., 
that  is  so  annoying  and  sickening  to  students  of  the  language 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  as  much  of  it  as  would  qualify 
for  a  pass  in  the  Senior  Grade  Intermediate  Examinations. 

SAIC,  enough,  sufficiency,  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Connacht  speakers.  It  is,  of  course,  found  in  Keating  and  several 
old  stories  by  Munster  writers.  Father  O'Leary  also  uses  it  in  his 
Irish  stories. 

In  Connacht  peicitn,  the  dependent  present  of  -oo-cim,  I  see  is 
used  as  the  absolute.  They  say  peicmi  6,  I  see  him,  peicjrro  m£ 
unbone  tu,  I  shall  or  will  see  you  to-morrow.  Outside  Connacht 
the  stem  peic  is  used  only  after  ni,  An,  50,  and  -DA,  the  negative, 
interrogative,  dependent  and  conditional  particles  ;  peic  is  used 
in  Munster  in  the  imperative  and  subjunctive. 

In  Munster  we  generally  hear  cuAipim  as  the  Irish  for 
*'  opinion."  The  word  now  in  general  use  in  Connacht  is  tXApA- 
rtKMl.  1f  £  mo  rujiif\im.  "  It  is  my  opinion."  1f  e  mo  DAfXAmAit, 
"  It  is  my  opinion."  Nowadays  some  Munster  folk  think  that 
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OA]\ArhAit  has  been  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  Connacht 
folk  since  the  days  of  Queen  ttleA-oo.*  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
bAt\AriiAil  is  more  generally  used  than  tuAifutn  by  Keating 
and  Denn.  Keating  also  has  the  word  AJ;  CA^AOIX),  "  com- 
plaining," very  frequently  in  Upi  t)iojt  $Aoite  ATI  t)Aif. 
CAf AOTO  is  now  supposed  to  be  confined  to  Connacht  and  the 
North,  though  it  is  really  well  known  in  Waterford  and  other 
parts  of  Munster.  geAjWi  is  the  word  in  general  use  in  Munster. 
The  Irish  student  who  has  done  his  first  book  of  O'Growney 
knows  that  the  negative  particle  ni  must  begin  all  negative 
sentences.  In  Donegal  and  Tory  Island  CA  and  CAn  are  heard  for 
ni.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan,  of  Maynooth,  for 
the  following  explanation  of  the  use  of  CA  and  CAn  instead  of 
ni  in  Ulster  : — "  In  old  Irish  we  find  nifiter — i.e.,  ni  peA-OAif,  '  he 
does  not  know,'  and  niconfiter,  '  he  cannot  know.'  But,  as  a  rule, 
nicon  is  used  with  apparently  the  same  meaning  as  ni.f  The  ni  fell 
out  in  Ulster,  and  only  CAn  remained.  CA  is  used  for  '  not ' 
before  verbs  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  CAn  before  verbs 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  p."  This  CA  is  at  present  ob- 
solescent in  Ulster,  the  only  part  of  Ireland  in  which  it  is  heard 
at  all.  For  clearness  I  shall  give  a  couple  of  sentences  containing 
the  Irish  negative  particle  : — 

1li  teif  e  :     He  does  not  own  it. 
tli  PACA  me  e  :     I  did  not  see  him. 

In  Ulster  you  would  sometimes  have  CA  or  CAn  instead  of  ni  in 
each  of  these  sentences. 


III. 

The  next  "dialect"  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  preservation  by 
Connacht  Irish  speakers  of  the  relative  forms  of  the  verb  tense 
endings.  The  relative  form  of  the  verb  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared in  Munster  spoken  Irish.  That  it  was  in  general  use 
not  long  ago  is  shown  by  the  writings  of  Donnchadh  Ruadh 
and  other  Munster  poets.  Keating's  writings  are  full  of  it. 
By  the  relative  form  of  the  verb  is  meant  the  form  which 

*  Mr.  CoJAn  6  tleAccAin  teUs  me  he  has  often  heard  ru^ifum  in  Connacht. 
f  See  Vendryes  Grammaire  du  Vieil  Irlandais,  p.  248. 
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shows  that  the  verb  contains  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  nominative 
or  accusative  case,  as  when  writing  in  Irish  such  sentences  as 
"  The  man  who  is  here  every  day."  "  The  woman  whom  her 
husband  will  praise."  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
there  is  in  Irish  a  special  verb  inflection  or  ending  for 
verbs  in  relative  clauses,  but  this  relative  form  has,  un- 
fortunately, ^een  almost  entirely  lost  in  Munster  spoken 
Irish,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  of  East  Waterford.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  well  preserved  in  the  spoken  language  of 
Connacht,  as  is  shown  by  its  invariable  use  in  Dr.  Hyde's 
"  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht."  "  Coif  nA  CemeAt>."  &c.,  and 
Michael  O'Timony's  "  SseiilCA  5e-Artv&  ro-UHJte  An  IA^CAI^," 
all  of  which  contain  matter  taken  down  from  Connacht  native 
speakers.  The  relative  ending  of  verbs  has  also  been  lost,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  spoken  language  of  Ulster,  as  is  shown  in  Mr. 
J.  H.  Lloyd's  collections  of  Northern  folk  tales,  '"  SgetiLArbe 
OipjeAU,"  and  "  C^UIAC  ConAill,"  which  contain  a  number  of 
reported  folk  tales  from  various  parts  of  Ulster.  The  partial  loss 
of  the  relative  form  of  the  verb  in  the  spoken  Irish  of  Munster 
and  its  retention  in  Connacht  has  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  "  different  Irish "  and  "  twenty  dialects "  delusions. 
Here  are  a  few  phrases  which  show  how  easily  the  illiterate 
Irish  speaker  from  Munster  would  be  led  into  believing  that  his 
Connacht  neighbour,  using  the  relative  form  of  the  verb,  speaks 
"  different  Irish  entirely."  In  the  sentence,  "  The  man  who  is 
here  every  day,"  the  Counacht  speaker,  using  the  proper  relative 
form  of  the  verb,  would  say  :  An  j:eAj\  oiof  Anfo  546  IA.  t)iof 
is  the  relative  form  of  bionn,  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
habitual  present  tense  of  the  Irish  verb  "  ACAmi."  In  most  parts 
of  Munster  this  sentence  would  be  An  peAp  oionn  An^o  gA(i  LA, 
the  ordinary  indicative  habitual  present  being  used  instead  of 
the  relative  habitual  present.  The  relative  form  is,  as  I  have 
said,  still  in  use  in  East  \N  aterf ord.  Again,  take  the  sentence 
"  The  man  who  will  read  the  book."  A  Connacht  Irish  speaker 
using  the  future"  relative  form  of  the  verb  would  say :  An  peAp 
leigjreAf  An  teAbAjv  Most  Munster  Irish  speakers  would  say  An 
peAp  ieigpro  An  leAOAp,  using  the  ordinary  third  person  of  the 
future  one  hears  in  the  spoken  language  A  teijpro.  A  oiof,  &c. 
This  A  should  not  be  written  at  all.  It  is  a  delusion  to  assume 
that  it  is  the  relative  pronoun.  The  relative  is  concealed  in  the 
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verb.  The  p  in  Anpo  gets  the  "  slender  "  sound  in  Connacht,  like 
p  in  pi.  In  Munster  it  is  sounded  "broad"  like  p  in  pull. 
This  also  would,  of  course,  be  "  different  Irish  "  to  the  uninitiated. 
Some  further  examples  of  the  relative  verb  form : — "  The 
woman  who  will  be  here  to-night,"  "  An  beAn  biAp  Anpo  Anocc," 
with  relative  form  used  properly.  Without  the  relative  verb 
form  :  "  An  beAn  beit>  Anpo  Anocc.  In  East  Waterford  I  have 
frequently  heard  biAp  the  relative  form  of  the  verb  used  in  other 
than  relative  sentences — e.g.,  "  biAp  peAptAmn  AgAinn  Anocc," 
'  We  shall  have  rain  to-night,"  instead  of  "  t)ero  peAptAinn 
AgAinn  Anocc."  So,  too,  in  Connacht  the  relative  forms  are  often 
used  incorrectly.  The  form  of  the  relative  future  of  ACAim  is 
written  beAp  in  most  of  the  books  issued  during  the  past  few  years. 
t)iAp  is,  however,  the  spelling  used  by  Keating.  (See  page  viii 
of  Appendix  to  Dr.  Atkinson's  edition  of  "  Cpi  t)iop  $AOite  An 
t)Aip. 

In  Ulster  they  still  use  the  old  Irish  dative  form  coij,  a  house, 
instead  of  CBAC,  and  pAb  instead  of  pAib.  There  appears  to  be  a 
great  tendency  in  Ulster  to  give  a  "  broad "  sound  to  certain 
letters  that  get  a  "  slender "  sound  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
This,  of  course,  would  give  us  another  "  dialect." 

The  several  Irish  expressions  for  the  English  "  at  all,"  "  at  any 
rate,"  have  in  late  years  become,  so  to  speak,  provincialised,  and 
the  fact  that  one  form  has  become  common  in  one  part  of  Ireland 
and  another  elsewhere  has  given  us  three  or  four  additions  to 
our  "  twenty  dialects/'  In  the  South  we  have  retained  the 
form  m  or  Ap  Aon  cop..  Cop  means  mode,  manner,  state, 
condition,  and  its  use  here  for  "  at  all,"  "  on  any  account "  will 
be  obvious.  In  Connacht  they  generally  say  Ap  bit,  cuniA  Ap  bit, 
and  in  North  Connacht  and  Ulster  cop  Ap  bit.  "  bit,  -world, 
genitive  beAtA,  Ap  bit,  any  in  the  world  at  all "  (vocab.  to  Upi 
t)iop  ^Aoite  An  t)Aip).  Ap  bit,  "  at  all,"  and  uite,"  all "  are  used 
by  Father  O'Leary  in  "  S^AWIA."  In  Co.  Waterford  A  cuiginc  or 
A  cuige  is  very  often  used,  as  well  as  in  Aon  Cop. 

"OeApc,  "  look  at,"  and-oeApc,"  looked  at  "  or  "  looked  into,"  are 
used  ill  Connacht  instead  of  peuc,  T>O  p.euc,  the  Munster  usage, 
and  AriiApc  is  often  used  for  sight  instead  of  pAt>Apc.  Both  t>eApc 
and  AtfiApc  are  found  in  Keating's  works,  and  also  in  GAccpA 
tomnACCAin,  "OiApmuTO  •]  5l^1nne'  an^  other  old  tales.  Both 
words  are  also  found  very  frequently  in  the  compositions  of 
Munster  poets. 


IV. 

Our  next  ';  dialect,"  or  "  different  kind  of  Irish,"  point  will 
be  the  numerous  ways  of  expressing  "  I  can,"  "  I  am  able  to" 
in  Irish.  Students  in  the  early  stages  of  their  Irish  studies  find 
it  rather  difficult  to  master,  in  all  their  moods  and  tenses,  the 
various  uses  of  tfflese  forms. 

The  word  jreroitv  '"  possible,"  preceded  by  ip,  and  peu-OAim, 
"  I  can,"  are  freely  used  everywhere,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  somewhat 
emphatic.  Where  there  is  no  emphasis  the  so-called  conditional 
mood  or  secondary  future  is  employed.  We  have  also  the 
Anglicism  ADAICA  (able),  and  a  negative  form  with  the  prepositional 
pronoun  in — e.g.,  ni  j\Ait>  Ann  ceiCeAt).  "  he  was  not  able  to  flee 
or  run  away." 

As  regards  words  or  forms  confined  more  or  less  to  certain 
districts,  we  have  in  Munster  m  lul  (dative  case  of  eot),  or  ineA- 
ifiAil,  a  word  used  by  Keating  (U.  t).  $.,  p.  90,  20),  but  this 
word  appears  in  the  root  form  in  Connacht  and  Ulster — e.g., 
ni  fuMti  re  in  mtfie.  In  Waterford,  besides  the  forms  given  above, 
Irish  speakers  frequently  use  -oo-geoDAinn  and  ni  bpujbinn. 
literally  "  I  could,  or  could  not,  get  or  manage  to,"  in  pre- 
ference to  p6roip,  possible,  or  peiroAim,  /  can ;  but,  needless  to 
say.  these  words  are  quite  well  understood  also. 

The  original  meaning  of  peiroAim  was  "  I  find."  11i  peu-ojMtnn 
e  -oo  -oeunArii,  "  I  would  not  find  to  do  it."  Through  frequent  use 
in  such  sentences  it  lost  the  meaning  "  find,"  and  took  on  a  new 
meaning — that  of  "  can,"  "  be  able."  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
Waterford  forms  -oo-seoDAinn  and  ni  bpuijGinn  mentioned  above 
are  quite  parallel  in  their  origin  with  peiroAim,  and  are  besides 
well  supported  in  the  literature.  (See  the  note  to  the  first  story 
in  A\j\tfuMi  An  6ir».)  There  is  a  well-known  Connacht  form  ni 
ruMD  r-e  in  Ann  or  irroAn,  of  which  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  been  given.  CA  me  in  Ann  e  TX>  -oeAnAtfi,  "  I  am  able 
to  do  it."  Hit  pe  m  Ann  6  -oo  t6K;e.Arii,  "  He  is  not  able  to  read 
it."  Connacht  speakers  pronounce  Arm  like  the  English 
word  "  on." 

I  have  seen  the  following  explanation  of  m  Arm  and  i  rro.dn — 
cdmi  nxMn  6  -oeAnArh,  "  I  am  fated,  destined  to  do  it,"  modified  in 
time  to  "  I  am  certain  to  do  it."  and  thus  to  "  I  am  able  to  do  it." 
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But  probably  Father  O'Reilly's  analysis  in  CUJVA-O  glAf  An  6olAif 
is  the  best  yet  advanced. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  by  short  sentences  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  Irish  words  for  "can,"  "am  able  to  "are 
used. 

With  f.6roij%  "  possible,"  the  verb  if  and  the  preposition  te, 
"with,"  are  always  used.  1f  p6it)i|\  tiom,  "I  can"  (lit.  It  is 
possible  with  me).  In  interrogative  sentences  AH  is  placed  before 
•p6it)i^,  and  in  negative  sentences  ni.  Ex. — An  f6voip  teAc 
ceACc  itnbAjxAC-  ?  "  Can  you  come  to-morrow  ?  "  tli  f.6roif  tiom, 
"  I  cannot."  tiom,  teAc,  teif,  tfii,  tmn,  tio,  teo,  are  the  pre- 
positional pronouns  from  te,  "  with."  The  infinitive  mood  of 
the  verb,  or  the  "  verbal  noun  "  is  used  with  p6i-oi|\,  and  is  placed 
after  the  prepositional  pronoun  or  noun — e.g.,  An  f.6it>it\  teAc 
5Aet>eAt5  >oo  t£igeArh,  "  Can  you  read  Irish,"  lit.  "  Is  it  possible 
with  you  Irish  to  read  ?  "  Hi  perni^  tiom  -out  AITIAC-  ATIOCC,  "  I 
cannot  go  out  to-night." 

The  form  f.6it>ijA  is  heard  all  over  Ireland.  It  is  very  much  used 
by  Connacht  speakers.  Students  of  Irish  take  strongly  to  this 
form  of  "  can,"  a,s  it  enables  them  at  an  early  stage  in  their  studies, 
before  they  have  learned  the  verb  conjugations,  to  turn  into 
Irish  phrases  like  "  can  you  ?  "  "I  cannot,"  &c.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  know  the  verb  if  and  the  prepositional  pronouns 
well. 

The  verb  f etro,  which  is  conjugated  like  any  Irish  regular  verb, 
may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  English  can.  It  is  the  form  in 
general  use  in  Munster,  except  in  Co.  Waterford,  where  its  parallel 
form  geoo  with  its  negative,  interrogative  and  dependent  form 
opens  are  used  almost  entirely  by  the  native  speakers,  except 
in  the  conditional  or  secondary  future  tense,  when  ip eut>  is  freely 
used.  Below  are  given  some  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
verb  form  peu-o  in  the  present,  past,  future,  and  conditional. 
Students  should  endeavour  to  use  it  in  its  proper  place.  The 
form  if  pe^roifv,  practically  the  only  one  used  by  beginners,  should 
be  employed  rather  to  express  absolute  possibility. 

Examples  : — £eu-oAim,  I  can  ;  f. eu-oAnni-o,  we  can ;  tiiop  fetroAf , 
I  could  not  (was  not  able  to — past  tense) ;  ni  freu-ofAinn,  I  could 
not  (conditional  or  secondary  future) ;  AH  of-cu-opi  An  teAOAf 
fin  -oo  leigeAtfi  ?  could  you  read  that  book  ?  ni  f.eut>f.Ainn,  I  could 
not ;  -DO  f.euT)f.Aimif ,  we  could.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
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above  examples  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  Irish  verb 
tenses  is  all  that  is  required  to  use  the  form  peiro  with 
ease. 

Examples  of  the  uses  of  5000  and  Dpurg  in  Co.  Waterford  : — 
X)o -5000  AI  mit)  -out,  Arm  itntMjtAC,  We  can  go  there  to-morrow  ; 
ni  opuigmiiT)  "out,  ifcedC  Anoip ,  we  cannot  go  in  now  ;  An  opuiJteA 
e  f  eo  -00  cuT5p me  ?  could  you  understand  this  ?  -00-5600411™  e 
•pin  -00  teTgeAtfi  50  mAic,  I  could  read  that  well.  It  will  be  seen 
from  above  that  the  form  geoo  and  its  negative  and  dependent 
form  are  conjugated  like  peu-o  or  any  regular  verb. 

The  Anglicism  AOAICA  is  in  very  general  use,  and  is  found 
frequently  in  the  writings  of  Father  O'Learv.  The  preposition 
Art,"  on,"  must  always  follow  ADAICA — e.g.,  nit  f£  ADAI.CA  AJ\  e  f rn  T)o 
•oeunAtfi.  Examples  of  the  use  of  m  Arm  have  already  been  given. 
Another  and  very  common  Connacht  form  for  "  I  can  "  is  the  verb 
03.  "  to  come."  Ex.  : — Cre;  tiom  e  fin  T>O  •oeunAiri,  I  can  do  that 
(lit..  It  comes  with  me  that  to  do).  The  verb  05  with  le 
is  used  in  Connacht  in  all  its  tenses  for  "  can."  meaning  either 
*'  am  able  to"  or  "  may" — e.g.,  05  ICAC  imteACc  Anoip  TTIA  ip 
triAiC  teAc,  "  you  may  (are  at  liberty  to)  go  now  if  you  wish  to." 
The  various  uses  of  all  the  variants  given  above  will  be  found 
very  clearly  illustrated  further  on  in  the  extracts  from  works 
containing  Irish  folk  matter  taken  down  from  native  speakers 
in  almost  every  Irish  speaking  county  in  Ireland.  The  reader 
can  judge  for  himself  to  what  extent  these  beautiful  synonyms 
constitute  "  dialects "  or  "  different  Irish."  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  "  dialect "  remains  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  perusal  of  the  contents  of  this  little  book, 
which  has  been  written  rather  hastily,  may  be  the  means  of 
helping  in  a  small  way  to  disillusion  some  of  those  who  have 
been  misled  or  discouraged  by  the  nonsense  spoken  and  written 
by  prejudiced  or  ignorant  persons  about  "  different  Irish 
in  every  county,"  "  twenty  different  dialects  of  the  spoken 
language."  &c.  Talk  of  this  kind  only  amuses  those  who  know 
the  language.  It  is  hoped  too  that  this  little  work  will  provide 
what  many  have  regarded  as  a  want  in  recent  years — viz.,  a 
means  of  replying  to  foolish  questions,  like  "  which  is  the  best 
Irish?"  "I  believe  they  have -different  Irish  altogether  in 
Kerry  ?  "  which  are  often  put  to  us  by  very  estimable  and  well- 
intentioned  people. 
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V. 

The  main  difference  between  the  Irish  language  as  spoken  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  is  one  of  pronunciation.  It  is  the 
difference  in  pronunciation  between  Irish  as  spoken  in  Munster 
and  in  Connacht  and  Ulster  that  has  been  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  the  prevailing  illusions  regarding  "  dialects  "  and  "  different 
Irish."  The  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  East  and  West 
Munster  is  so  slight  as  not  to  need  being  dwelt  upon  at  any  length. 
Its  main  features  are  the  sound  given  to  i  and  ui  in  such  words 
as  cirm,  muinncif\,  cj\uinn,  to  long  A  in  bpeAj,  and  a  few  other  words 
and  the  gutturals  in  certain  words ;  also  the  use  of  CAOI  for  cA,  cu, 
and  cArm  and  -puiteArm  instead  of  cA  and  pnU 

The  sounds  of  Munster  Irish  will  be  found  fully  dealt  with  in  Kev. 
Dr.  Henebry's  book,  "  Sounds  of  Munster  Irish,"  The  Christian 
Brothers'  "  Aids  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Irish,"  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Sheehan's  "  SeAn-Camc  DA  rVOeife."  The  pronunciation  in  Con- 
nacht and  Ulster,  however,  differs  very  widely  from  that  of  any 
part  of  Munster.  The  difference  in  the  Ulster  pronunciation  of 
Irish  will  be  very  readily  understood  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Northern  pronunciation  of  English.  Regarding  the  Con- 
nacht pronunciation  one  wonders  at  the  wide  difference  between 
it  and  the  pronunciation  of  Munster,  when  we  consider  how  slight 
is  the  difference  between  the  pronunciation  of  English  as  spoken 
by  the  people  of  the  two  provinces.  In  his  beautiful  little  work, 
"  leADAf  S^etiLAijeACCA,"  published  as  far  back  as  1889,  Dr.  Hyde 
has  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  note  on  the  pronunciation 
of  Irish  by  Connacht  native  speakers,  from  which  the  following 
is  taken  : — "  The  important  words  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation 
of  are  the  commonest  ones,  especially  the  pronouns  and  preposi- 
tions, for,  as  a  rule,  most  of  the  longer  words  are  pronounced 
pretty  much  as  written.  Amongst  the  pronouns,  then,  the  most 
are  pronounced  in  central  Connacht  as  written,  with  the  exception 
of  A|\,  "  our,"  which  is  pronounced  urr,  and  buf\,  which  is  pro- 
nounced very  like  it,  while  •OAtn  isdumm  ;  but-OArii-fA,  the  emphatic 
form  of  it,  is  pronounced  doo-sa  ;  -0610  is  pronounced  dowfa,  and  I 
have  seen  it  written  -oAip  in  some  pretty  old  MSS.  With  regard 
to  the  pronouns  and  prepositions  compounded,  which  play  so 
important  a  part  in  the  Irish  language,  to  begin  with  the  com- 
monest, AgAtn,  we  find  it  very  differently  pronounced  in  different 
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places.  In  the  centre  of  Connacht  it  is  pronounced  with  the 
stress  on  the  last  syllable  ugumm,  Jgut,  tgga,  dgunn,  figuv,  uccoo. 
In  West  Mayo  and  Gal  way,  however,  the  accent  is  on  the  first 
syllable.  In  Donegal  the  pronunciation  is  still  more  curious, 
something  like  ocam,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Northern  pronunciation  to  describe  it.  Ann,  which  in  Munster 
is  pronounced  oun,  is  in  Connacht  pronounced  sometimes  inn 
and  sometimes  unn.  and  this  is  also  the  sound  of  the  common 
preposition  cum.  "Oiob  is  pronounced  with  the  x>  aspirated, 
something  like  weefa.  £utA  is  foofa  ;  leo  is  sometimes  leopv. 
Of  the  indefinite  nouns  Aon  is  not  pronounced  een,  although  AO  in 
Connacht  is  in  other  cases  pronounced  ee  ;  but  in  this  instance  it 
has  the  Munster  sound  of  ae,  and  AOT\  is  ane.  Regarding  the  verb, 
the  general  infinitive  ending  of  the  regular  verbs  in  A-£>  is  in  Con- 
nacht pronounced  oo.  Thus  gLand-d  is  pronounced  glanoo,  but 
in  Munster  glanna.  Cu^ro  is  often  pu«Mt>." 

In  the  note  from  which  the  above  extract  has  been  taken 
Dr.  Hyde  writes  : — "  I  have  met  Gaelic  speakers  here  and  there 
who  spoke  the  language  with  astonishing  correctness  and  amazing 
power  of  expression,  so  as  to  open  to  the  curious  hearer  a  regretful 
glimpse  of  what  the  language  must  have  been  in  the  past  and 
what  it  might  be  capable  of  in  the  present  had  it  only  received 
fair  play." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd  gives  in  the  scholarly  vocabulary  and  notes 
added  by  him  to  his  "  SjeuUM-oe  Oi^jiAtt "  some  very  interesting 
information  on  the  pronunciation  in  certain  parts  of  Ulster  and 
some  curious  uses  of  aspiration  and  eclipses  by  Irish  speakers  of 
that  province. 

The  principal  variants  and  synonyms  in  use  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Some  others  have  not  been 
referred  to,  as  they  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  books  con- 
taining Irish  folk  matter  published  since  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  for  the  preservation  of  the  Irish  language.  These 
books  contain  matter  reported  from  Irish  speakers  in  every  Irish 
speaking  county  in  Ireland.  Extracts  from  a  number  of  them 
are  given  at  the  end  of  this  book,  and  the  student  of  Irish  who 
has  gone  so  far  in  his  study  of  the  language  as  to  be  able  to  read 
them  will  be  able  to  answer  effectively  the  "  twenty  dialects'  " 
critics,  if,  after  reading  portion  of  the  works  from  which  these 
extracts  have  been  taken,  he  will  turn  to  the  prose  writings  of 


Geoffrey  Keating,  or  to  any  of  the  Irish  stories  transcribed  from 
MSS.  in  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  the  publications  of  the  League 
of  St.  Columba,  Maynooth  College.  Therein  he  will  find,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  specimens  of  what  the  Irish  language 
was  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  vigour  and  unity  and  what  it  can 
again  be  made.  He  will  find  in  almost  every  page  of  Keating 
and  the  other  17th  and  18th  century  writers,  no  matter  from 
what  province  or  county  they  hailed,  words  and  phrases  that 
are  regarded  by  some  people  as  having  since  the  time  of  Brian 
Boru  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Munster  or  Leinster  or  Connacht 
"  dialect"  or  patois.  He  will  see  too  that  all  that  is  needed  to 
kill  the  "  different  Irish  "  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  native  Irish 
speakers  is  to  give  them  genuine  Irish  literature  to  read,  instead 
of  eternally  feeding  them  with  the  folklore  of  their  native  county, 
and  leading  them  to  believe  that  "  that  is  the  only  Irish  for  you. 
Ours  is  best — ours  is  the  only  Irish  that  has  the  proper  idiom, 
pronunciation,"  &c. 

When  our  Irish  boys  and  girls — native  speaking  and  non- 
native  speaking — have  got  so  far  in  their  study  of  the  language 
as  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  thoroughly  the  books  con- 
taining the  living  Irish  speech,  such  as  "  S6At>n.A "  ;  "  Cftf 
SgeutcA";  "  tn.A'ofWi.A  rt-oCc  jjeof,"  ;  "  CnuAf ^Cc  CJVAJ.A  "  ; 
"Cno  CoitteA*  C|W)tt.Aij;e " ;  Dr.  Hyde's  large  collection  of 
Connacht  folk  matter ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd's  "  CfUAC  ConAitt"  and 
"  SseALArde  OifgiAU,";  "  porm  *|  to^cAn,"  &c.,  &c.,  they 
should  be  induced  to  read  and  study  well  selections  from 
Keating's  prose  writings,  some  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy 
MSS.  Irish  stories  that  have  been  transcribed  and  edited,  and 
selections  from  the  works  of  a  couple  of  our  Irish  poets  before 
they  are  passed  and  labelled  as  "  knowing  Irish  well."  Until 
iomething  like  this  is  done  the  talk  about  "creating  a  modern 
Irish  literature  "  had  better  cease.  When  readers  of  Irish — both 
teachers  and  students — get  Irish  literature  to  read  and  study 
and  take  as  a  model,  then  we  may  expect  some  of  them  to  produce 
literature ;  and  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  members  of  our 
education  boards — primary,  secondary,  and  university — laughing 
heartily  at  our  resolutions  and  protestations  about  the  un- 
suitability  of  certain  text-books  because  of  their  provincial 
nature,  and  sneering  in  public  and  private  at  us  and  our  "  battle 
of  the  dialects." 
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VI. 

SPECIMENS  OF  PRESENT-DAY  SPOKEN  IRISH. 

The  following  extracts  have  been  copied  from  books  containing 
only  Irish  folk  tales,  &c.,  taken  down  from  native  Irish  speakers 
in  almost  every  Irish-speaking  district  in  Ireland.  Any  one  of 
these  pieces  would  be  quite  easily  understood  by  an  Irish  speaker 
from  any  part  of  Ireland  if  read  aloud  to  him  or  her,  if  only  the 
reader  would  follow  the  local  pronunciation.  In  the  case  of  an  Irish 
speaker  who  has  learned  to  read  the  language  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  some  of  the  writings  of  Keating  or  any  of  the 
poets  or  prose  writers  of  the  17th  or  18th  century,  the  reading  and 
thorough  understanding  of  any  of  the  works  from  which  these 
extracts  have  been  taken  would  be  as  easy  a  task  as  the  reading 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  Johnson,  or  Ruskin  would  be  to  anyone  who 
has  got  a  fair  English  education.  The  reader  should  note  in  the 
reading  of  these  extracts  the  occurrence  of  the  so-called  ''  pro- 
vincialisms "  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
and  judge  for  himself  to  what  extent  their  use  in  the  spoken  Irish 
of  to-day  gives  the  student  of  modern  Irish,  "  more  than  a  score 
of  different  dialects  to  master  one  by  one  if  he  wishes  to  make 
himself  understood  by,  or  to  understand,  the  Irish  speakers  of  the 
different  Irish- speaking  districts,"  to  quote  the  words  of  a  gentle- 
man who  when  he  made  this  statement  admitted  that  he  did  not 
know  a  word  of  Irish — modern,  middle,  or  ancient. 

In  his  preface  to  "  CnuAf^cc  Ut^gV  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan 
writes : — "  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Irish  of  this  book 
is  as  much  the  Irish  of  Ireland  as  any  Irish  at  the  present  day 
can  be  ;  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  same  mental  equipment  and 
has  the  same  outlook  on  things  as  the  literary  Irish  of  bygone 
centuries.  It  is  no  more  stamped  with  localisms  than  the  previous 
''  Cno  Coitlexvo  CnAotMTge."  which  appears  to  have  been  misread 
or  misunderstood  by  some  friendly  critics.  The  idioms  or  turns 
of  expression  which  they  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  T)eifi 
language  district  are  all  found  either  in  the  works  of  Father 
O'Leary.  in  Connacht  or  Ulster  folklore,  or  in  the  writings  of 
Keating.  The  only  substantial  peculiarity  which  I  have  noted  in 
the  Irish  of  this  district  is  the  tendency  to  make  frequent  use 
of  idioms  which,  though  well  known,  are  of  rare  occurrence 
elsewhere." 
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Practically  the  same  could  be  written  of  the  Irish  in 
all  the  books  containing  properly  reported  native  folklore  that 
have  been  issued  since  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  language  move- 
ment. In  less  than  twenty  lines  of  print  Dr.  Sheehan  disposes 
of  the  "  dialects,"  "  provincialisms,"  and  "  different  Irish " 
nonsense. 

From  "  CnuAf ACC  UfAgA,"  a  collection  of  Irish  stories,  &c., 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan,  Maynooth  College,  from  native 
Irish  speakers  in  Ring,  Co.  Waterford  : — 


An  t>Aite    A  An 


i   feo  T>O  bi   Af  An   b^Airi^e  cimCeAtt  pocAi.     CeAtjvAjv 
•peA|\  of  mnn  —  peAf  An  t>Ait)  Aju-p  A  rhAC  Aguf  beij\c  eile. 

tHo'OAri  LA  bpeAj-OA  5feme  Aft  AH  opAi^^ge  Aguf  CAmig  co'otA'6 
AJ\  peAf\  An  DAIT>,  Aguf  At)ut>Airtc  f6  te  n-A  riiAC  A  nt)inn6A|\ 
T/frAjAit  T>o  DA  peA|VAiD  Aguf  50  fittpeA'6  fe  p6in  pA  An  fiocA  no 
50  mtDeAt)  f  6  1  5coi|\  Aige,  Agtif  "  gtAO'OAig  o^\tn  Annfm  "  Aff  A  fe 
teif  An  niAC.  "  ACA  50  rnAiC  "  A|\f  An  niAC,  "  t>o$eunAt5." 
"puAi|\  f6  An  co^CAn  Aguf  "oo  oi  f6  "OA  |\mnf  eAit  AHIAC  CAJ\ 
An  DATO.  T)o  fteArhnAig  An  copcAn  UAI-O,  Aguf  T>O  tuic 
50  com  poiU.  T)o  DI  An  c-AtAi|\  An-CpuAit)  A|\  An 
•oo  Diot)  f  6  Ag  bfuit>eAn  teif  1  5coninuit>e. 

A"OUDAi|\c  An  rnAC  teif  nA  peAfAio  cib 
50  mbeAt)  f6  mA|\tt  Anoif  tnAf\  geAlt  AJ\  An 
nA  peAfiAib  [pif]  teif>  itnbAfA  50  mbeAt)   "  ^AnAigi  [pAnAit)]  50 
p6itt"  A|\f6    fin,   "  peuc,  t)eunAi5i-fe    [-oeunAi-6-fe]  ceut) 

f  A   50    tOtn  T)OCA^AC  [50  "OOtc]    AgUf  |VA$AT)-f  A  flOf  fA  n-A 

"An  ponn  ACA  O|\c  cu  pein  "oo  bAt)A>6  ?  "  A|\fA  nA 
"  CAt)6  An  bAogAt  biAf  oftn  nuAif\  biAf  An  ceut)  oj\m  ? 
f6  teotA.  T)o  •OemeA'DAf*  [•oojM^neA'OAf]  An  cent)  Air*.  "  Anoif  " 
Af\  f  6  fin  "  nuAi|\  t>eAt)-fA  tiof  Agtif  bAinpe  m6  CAfrtAingc  Af  An 
it)  sp61™  triAit  uif^i  Annfm."  "  AcA  50  mAic," 
fin,  "  fiof  teAC  in  Amm  "O6."  TDoCuAit),  Agur-  nuAi|\  T>O- 
CUAI-O  f6  fiof  50  "oci  c6m  poitt  t)o  bi  An  coriCAn  teAC-if-Amuig 
ci$e  Aguf  tAini5  longAncAf  AIJ\  nuAip  t>o-connAic  f6  An 
An  'ooivAr'  ofCAilce  Aguf  gAn  Aon  OAO^AI  Aif\  An  c 
•oo  "but  ir-ceAC  Ann  Agtif  gAn  Aon  JAU-D  timCeAtl  AIJ\  nAC 
oici|\  biAeA$*A  jAinrhe.  T)o-cuAit)  f6  ifceAC  in  fAn  ci$  Aguf  ni 
AoinneAC  ifcig  ACC  fCAn-TDume  beAj;  cpion  AOV-CA  in  A 
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furoe  coif  nA  cement)  Aguf  e  A$  CAiceArh  A  piopA.  "Do  beArmuij 
An  jApfun  -66  Ajuf  TX)  beArmuij;  fm  tx>  fm,  Aguf  TX)  cuij\  fe  Cilice 
foime.  xVoubAipc  fe  teif  ceAcc  Aniof  Aguf  furoe  Armfo  te  n-A 
Aif  50  mbeAT)  SAIL  Aije.  "  50  jVAib  mAic  AJ;AC,  A  pj\  An 
AH  5Aj\fun,  "  niop  cuipeAf  coif  [cof]  piopA  1  mo  beut 

[munA]  jugnif  pern  ni  •beunfArb  5411  T)etn  piopA-fA  "0105- 
-ootfiAn  t)uic."  "  6,  ni  GAC^A  me  teif,"  A|\fA  An  gApfun, 
41  ACA  "oeitneAf  opm  Ajuf  cAitpe  me  t>eit  AJ  imteACC.  Co|\CAn 
tuic  AnuAf  Af  An  mbA-o  uAim  6  ciAnAio,  Ajuf  CAnjAf  |TA  n-A  t>ein." 
"  1f  -OOCA"  A^fA  An  feAn-t>uine  "  5U|t&b  e  t>' 41^15  me  AJ  ruiam 
Annfin  Amui§  CAmAtt  6  coin."  "  1f  6."  A]\f A  An  5Aj\fun,  "'  ACA 
fe  Annfo  Atnuij."  x\5  iompoi!)  timCeAlL  cum  imteACCA  A^  A  t)ut 
"oo  cibe  p eucAimc  tuj  fe  txxionnAic  fe  ceAt]\Af  CAitmi  ogA 
i  feom|t4  Aguf  lApAnn  1  tAim  gAC  T)uine  ACA.  TluAip  tx)conn- 

6  "DO  fCATJATDA^  T>en  Ot)A1|\  AJUf  tX) 

itmi,   n«S  cuifim-fe  6-n   t>u^ 

t>eunAm  fib."  "  HA  bAC  teo  ftn  A  mic  o',"  Apf  An 
"  Sm  1A-O  mo  CeAtjVA^  mjeAn-fA,  Aguf  fin  e  flije  m 
AC^\  ACA,  nigeACAn  Aguf  •oeunAtti  fUAf  XK)  An  coicceAnncAcc  CimCeAtt 
Annfo."  "  6."  A|\fA  An  5A|\fun  "  An  bpnt  AoifveAT)  fin  'OAOine  Atm- 
fo."  "  1mbAf  A  ACA,  A  §A|\fum  "  A|\  feifeAn.  tAinrg  eAglA  AI\  An 
ngApfun.  "Do  bAin  fe  fcotAt)  Af  An  cetro.  "Oo  CeAnjAii  fe  An  cop- 
cdn  A]\  AbAfCA  Ajuf  put)  leif  ftiAf  mf  An  mbAT)  Aipif.  TIUAIJAXK)- 
CUAI*  fe  fUAf  -o'fiAffuij  nA  feA|VAib  [fi^]  "oe,  CAT)  tx>  coimeuD 
com  f  AT)  A  fm  6,  511 1\  fiteA-OAnsunbAroce-oobi  fe.  Doinnif  fe-ooib 
Annfin  CAT)  TX)-connAic  fe  Ajuf  ni  cperoproif  e.  AT)ubAi|\c  fe  leo 
ceAnn  ACA  fein  -out  fiof  Aguf  50  bfeicproif  An  I\UT)  cetronA. 
A-oubAifC  ceAnn  T)e  nA  feAjxAib,  mAifeAt)  50  t^S^t)  fe  fern  fiof 
cibe  |AUT)  bA  cop  no.  TkxiuAit),  Aguf  mA  TDOCUAI-O,  ni  bAO$At  50 
fe  cAp  An  TX)]VAf .  TluAi|\  TX)cormAic  fe  An  feAn^oume 
foi|\bte  A$  An  cemi-6  fitro  fUAf  teif  Af  An  cero  Ajxif.  t)A 
e  b'f  ADA  leif  A  cof  A  no  50  -oci  [50]  i^ib  fe  ifcij  mf  An  mbAT) 

A]\if     AJUf    AT)Ut»A1J\C     fC    LeOtA   An   bAT)   TX)    AlfCf-IUJAt)    Af    An    A1C 

fm  mAp  gup  TX)CA  50  |UMb  T)|\AoiT>eAcc  eijm  A|\  An  AIC  pin, 
50  f-Aib  cij  tiof  f  A  An  uifce. 

An  bAID  imbAf  A  gU|\  TX)CA  50  JXAlb  A 

An  bAT)  A5uf  TX)CUAT)A|\  CAmAil  mAit  o'n  AIC  fm,  Aguf  ni 
bAOjAt  nA  50  T)cu5  An  5Apfun  AipeACAf  mAic  TX>  f.em  Af  ftn  ArnAC. 
t)i  T)AOine  -DA  jwi-6  T)A  "ocojf  AT)  An  gAffun  An  piopA  o'n  feAn-Dume 
50  5CAicf.eA-6  fe  fuij\eAC  m  A  frocAif  i  gcomnuroe. 

Hi  bfuijbmn  [feuDf Amn]  cuimneAm  Ai|\,  ACc  com  f.AT)A  le  mo 
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cuAif.itn  -o'AijMgmn,  no  if  "0615  Horn  50  n-Aifij;inn  guf  "oo  feAn- 
ACAif\  SeAAm  tJi  tluAnAm  "oo  bAm  -po. 

Extract  from  a  story  taken  down  by  me  from  Martin  Coleman, 
an  old  Irish  speaker  from  Kill,  in  East  Waterford,  about  ten 
miles  from  Waterford  City  :  — 

t)i  beif.c  bAmcf-eAbAig  Ann  f,oime  feo.  T)o  cotimuij;  fiAt)  mf 
An  "OA  tig  DA  $iof,f.A  "DA  ceite.  t)i  mAC  Ag  ceAnn  ACA  Aguf  ingeAn 
Ag  An  jjceAnn  eite.  "Droif  AJ;  imteAcc  ifceAc  i  AITIAC  te  n-A  ceite 
niA|\  beAt>  "oeAf-bf-AtAif.  -j  •oeiubfiujA  Ag  -out  "oci  An  fcoit  te  nA 
ceite  i  m  gAc  Aon  AIC.  Well,  An  tA  fo  "ooCuAit)  mAtAij\  An  CAitin 
50  "oci  An  bAite  m6f\  DA*  gnAtAc  -oi  "out  Ann,  -ci^eAC  mAf  A 
"oume  50  "pojvclAijYge  no  CA|\|\A15  nA  Siuifve  -A5«f  b'^igm  *oon 
pui|\eAC  fA  mbAite.  HUAI|\  "oo-tviAit)  An  gAfftm  50  "oci  An  fcoit 
•oo  piA|\pui$  An  niAi$ifci|\  f  coite  T>e  cA  ^AID  An  geAff-CAite  "  ni 
An  f  coit  i  "  A^f  A  fe.  "  tli  -peA-OAf  m6  CAT)  CA  "DA 
A  rnbAite  A|\f  An  5A|\fun,  Ate  "oo  Ai|\i5  m6  50  fAitt*A 
mAtAif\  cun  "out  50  "oci  An  bAite  m6|\  mwu,  A^u-p  ceifirn  gufAb  e 
•pin  ACA  -DA  coimeAt)  fA  mbAite."  Sguif  An  mAigifCif  fUAf  AH 
f  coit  Anfomn  Aguf  t)tibAif>c  f6  teo  "out  A  bAite,  50  fuMb  pf-Ainn 
A1|\  "out  m  AIC  eij;in.  tliof  Ainmig  fe  "ooib  CA  f,Aib  fe  Ag  "out.  Tli 
f,Aib  UACA  fin  ACC  IAT>  "oo  teigmc  A  bAite. 

t)i  f.iof  AS  An  mAigifcif  Annfm  50  |VAib  An  AIC  uAigneAc,  nA 
fiAib  AomneAc  Ann  ACC  An  mjeAn.  "Oo-CuAit)  fe  50  "oci  An  cig 
Annfm  Agtif  fug  fe  cAtt  if  Abfuf  A|\  An  geAff-CAite  •]  rhAf-b  fe  i. 
Annfm  cug  fe  50  "oci  An  momceAn  i  ~\  cuf  f6  fiof  pe  $tACAf>ACC 
i  (cAit  fe  fiof  m-oig  i). 

Hi  |\Aib  A  cuitte  cimceAtt  ui|\ci  Anfom  50  "oci  cAmig  An  ttiAcAip 
A  bAite.  T)o-ctiAit>  fi  AITIAC  fA  ITIACA  nuAif  -D'Aifig  fi  An  CAitin 
UA1C1.  tli  |VAib  fi  f,oimpi  nA  Aon  f-iof  cA  fuMb  fi.  T)o  CUATO  fi 
50  -Dei  An  jAjtfun  ~\  "oo  fiAff  111$  fi  -oe  CAT>  bA  cof  -oo  An  $eAf  |\- 
CAite.  T)ubAif,c  fe  nA  f.eA'OAfv  f  e  :  "tli  fvAib  fi  AS  An^fcoit 
mt)m  "  Aff  A  f  e  :  "  tli  bfmjmn  A  cuitte  cuncAf  t)o  CAbAi|\c  mci, 
ACC  giif  f.iAf.fui§  An  mAigifdf  "oiom  CAT*  "oo  bi  A  coimeAt).  xVou- 
bAif.c  m6  nAc  feAt)Af  me,  ACC  gtif  Aif\ij;  me  50  f-Aib  A  mAcAi|\ 
cun  "out  50  "oci  An  bAite 


I. 

From  the  story  WAC  nA  bAmcfeAbAige  in  "  TnAt)fvA  nA  n-occ 
A  collection  of  Irish  folk  tales  taken  down  from  native 


.* 
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Irish  speakers  in  the  districts  of  t>Aite  ttlvnfne,  t)Ait.e  tthc  1fe, 
and  other  parts  of  West  Cork.  Published  by  the  Gaelic  League, 
1907.  Edited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  who  added  valuable  notes 
and  an  exhaustive  vocabulary  covering  over  fifty  pages. 

Other  volumes  containing  folk  matter  from  this  district  are 
"  Ufi  SseulrA,"  taken  down  by  ConCubAf  6  "OeAfrhwiA ;  "  ponn 
1  tofCAn,"  by  ConCubAf  6  rnumeACAin  "  ;  "  rneAfCAn  mufCfAt$e," 
a  collection  of  stories  from  West  Cork,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd. 
All  the  above-named  collections  were  awarded  prizes  at  the 
in  the  folklore  competitions : — 


HA  t)Aincne,At)xM$e. 


Do  bi  bAincfCAbAC  Ann  fA"o6  7  T>o  bi  mAC  Aid.  tli  fiAb  fi  f6- 
AcniumneAC  fA  cfAojAt  7  t/obfuij  (x>'oibfi§)  fi  so^CfUAit)  moC 
t>eit>eAnAC  50  fAib  A  TTIAC  eifijte  ftiAf  50  nAfO  if  nA  "oeu^Aib  x>o 
bliAtniAib.  Do  bi  An  niAC  Ag  obAif  AnnfAin  Com  "oicioVtAC  7  tx> 
bi  A  rhACAif  foitmf,  ACc,  X>A  gcuiffeAt)  f6  cfoiceAnn  A  Cof  7  A 

J,  ni  cmcf  At)  Aon  bf  eif  of  CA.   t3i  f 6  Ag  obAif  Amui$  f 
feo  IA  fUAf  ftmC  fneAccAit).     Do  rhACcnAij  f6  i 
[50  tnbeAt)  f6  niAf  feo  50  bfAC  T>A  bfAnfAt>  f6  Annfo  7  50  nib 
•oo  imteAct  1  n-Aic  eijm  eile  Cun  A  beAtA  "oo  tuitleAm, — 
50  mt/eroif  50  mb'  f eAff  A  fitf eAt)  An  f AO$At  teif  nA  mAf.  A  bi. 
kguf  nA  ftnuAince  feo  1  n-'AT5ne  CAIC  f6  uArb  A  fAn  7  bo  buAit 
e  ifceAC  Cun  A  riiAtAf.. 

A  rhAtAif  AffA  eifeAn  "  CAim  ceApAite  Af  miteACc  Ag  cuitteAm 
tii'f ofcum  t)Am  f emig  :  ni  beit)  An  f ceut  niof A  rheAf A  AjAinn 
50  n-Aifijte  nA  mAf  ACA,  7  6  CA  An  oifeAt)  fA  botAn  AgAC-fA  if 
beuffro  tAf  An  n-geimfrt)  fo  cu  imteoCA-o-fA." 

"  Aifiu  A  t)Aittin,"  AffA  An  niAtAif,"  Af  noin,  ni  mAiffmn  AT)' 
•01  Ait)  AS  An  UAijjneAf  1  nA-nimtij  uAim  i  n-Aon  Cof." 

''Dom  bfiAtAf  •oom-fA  niuife,  A  mAtAif,"  AffA  eifCAn  "6  CA 
m'Aigne  "oeuncA  ftiAf  AgAm  50  n-imce6CAT)  Af  mAfom  AniAifeAC." 
Sm  mAf  Abi.  Af  mATOin  AmAifeAC  T»O  bi  f6  'n-A  furOe  teif  An 
n-oeAfg-riioCoifije  7  t)'ottiniii5  f6  6  fem  i  gcorhAif  An  botAif. 
)TuAif  f6  mAitin  beAj  if  Cuif  fe  fuT)Ai  Ann  T>'  oiffeAt)  "oo  i  gcomAif 
An  Cxiff A  bi  foimif .  D*  f  AJ  f6  f  l^n  Ag  A  tiiACAif  7  AmAC  An  "oofuf 
leif .  Do  tug  f6  A$Ait>  foif  6  -oeAf  7  -oo  jluAif  fe  Cun  fiubAl ; 
ACc  ni  fiAb  fe  1  bp AX)  oVi  "ocij  nuAif  A  CAf At)  fcoc  mCf  bA  Aif  7 


"  CA  jvA$Ai|%  A  rhic  nA  bAmc^eAbAije  ?  "  A^A  An  CAj\b. 

AS  cuitleAm  m'f  oif\cium  "OAtn  ^611115,"  Aj\p  A  mAC 


D-f  A   teAC,"    AfAfA  An    CA^b. 

A  ACC  nA  t\A§Aifv,"  Aj\f  A  mAC  nA 

ACC  50  t\A$At>,"  A|\f  A  An  CAf\b. 

o|\c  HIA'P  eAt>,  nuAi^  nAc  jrulAij\  teAc  6,"  AjvpA 
tnAC  nA  bAinctteAttAige. 

tliomAineA'OAjt   te6   Annf  Am  :     Do   tiomAin   mAC   nA 
teif  -|  t)o  teAn  An  cAj\t>  6.    tlio^  b'frAt)A  t)6ib  Ajiif 
mof  CA6f\eA(i  ofACA  i  feite  'n-A  meAfg. 
CA  |\A$A1|\,  A  true  nA  bAincfeAbAi^e  ?  "  Af\f  A  An  |\eite. 

cuitteArh  rh'froif\cium  •OAITI  p6mi5,"  A|\f  A  IDAC 


-f  A  teAc,     Aff  A  An 

ACC  nA  f\Aj;Aij\,"  AffA  mAC  nA 

p6m  50  ^AgAt)  rhuife,"  AffA  An  |\eite. 

f^  tnA'f  eAt),  nuAif  nA6  putAif  leAC  6,"  A|\f  A  mAC 


Sm  mA|\  A  bi.    t)o  aomAin  An  C|\uif  teo  ~\  bA  ^o-jeAf^  A  CUAT)A|\ 
A  cAfA*  oftA  te  CAif  cige  t)ume  boitc  fjACA  m6f\  ceA|tc 
1  coiteAc  'nA  meAfvg.     t)o    l^im  An  coiteAc  in  Ai|\T»e  Af  cloit)e 
-]  tDO  buAit  A  i!)A  fgiAtAn  Aguf  "oo  Cin|V  f  6  jjtAot)  pA"DA  bog  binn  A-p. 
"  CA  ^A$AI|V,  A  mic  nA  bAincfCAbAige,"  A|\f  A  An  coiteAC. 

)  Ag  cuitteAm  m'poi|\cium  t>Am  p^imj,"  A|\f  A  mAC  nA 


J-f  A  t6AC,       A|\f  A  An    CO1I6AC. 

"  x\mbAf  A  ACC  r\A  ]tA$Ai|\,"  Aj\f  A  mAC  nA  bAmc|\eAbAi$e. 

"  AmbAf  A  ACC  50   ^AgAt),"    A|\f  A  An    COltteAC. 

"  JjLuAifi  o|\c  mA'f  CAT*,"  Aff  A  mAC  nA  bAmcfeAbAije,  "  1  "ocAOb 
nAC  beA*  tiom-fA  A  bpuit  "oo  CuiteACCAm  ceAnA  AgAm." 

Sm  mAf\  A  bi.    CiomAmeA>OA|\  leo,  IAT)  p6m  -\  mAC  nA  bAincpeA- 
bAije.     t)i  cnoc  m6|\  te  n-A  n-Aif  i  "oo  mAccnAim  mAC  nA  bAin- 
"60  p6in  50  mo'  freAjvpA  -60  An  cnoc  A  cogAmc  A\\\  ^6m 
An  bjreu-opyo  f6  IAT>  "oo  Cof  no  imteAcc  uAtA  A|\  f  U$e 
in  i  nA  peiropToif  6  leAnAtfiAinc  ACC  fA^v  A|\  fjAoif  leip  "otit 
cnoc  t)o  CAf  A*  jvgACA  j^AnnA  Aifv  1  5Annx»ui  m6|\  tAiT)in  O|\tA. 

"  CA  ftA§A1f\  A  miC  nA  bAinC|\6AbA1$e  ?  "  A|\fA  An  gAntTOAt. 

AJ  cuitteAtti  rii'f  oificium  "OAm  p^img,"  A|\f  A  mAC  nA 
i$e. 
-f  A  ICAC,"  Apr  A  An  5AnnT)Al. 
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AmbAf  A  ACC  nA  fVAJAIf.,"   Af\f  A  1T1AC  HA 

AmbAf  A  ACC  50  f^S^if.  rhuif  e,"  Aj\f  A  ATI  5AmroAL. 
SeAt>  sLuAif  of.c,  mA'f  eAX>,  1  CA  mo  cporoe  DjMfce 
mAC  HA 


SPECIMENS  OF  KERRY-SPOKEN  IRISH. 


The  following  was  sent  to  me  by  pA-ojtAis  6'SeACf.ruvoA,  Fermoy 
(An  SeAbAC).  He  got  it  at  my  request  from  SeAjAn  6  DUD-DA, 
National  Teacher,  t)AiLe  HA  ngALL,  TDAinseAn  tJi  Cuife,  Co.  Kerry. 

AtmfO. 


5.  Tl'peA-oA|t  An  1^5^"°  "o-AOine  AHIAC  AnoCc.     t)|nnt  AOinne  A 
b6|\x)AiL  ''.     Hit.     PUAIUCA-OAP  A  nt)6cAin  A]\ei|\. 

6.  Aifu,  CAT)  -oob'  AIL  te  -OAome  DOCCA  AHIAC  A  f  c|\AenAil  pe^in 
corn    mAic   if  -QA  mbeAt)   Aon   ni-6   -DA  bA|\|\  ACA.    "RAID  Aon  nit) 
x\nn^o  inxnu  ? 

p.VOJ\A15.    Tli  |\A1D,  ACC  tA-OflACA  beAgA-CeAtA^rhAT)  If  teAC-CCAt). 

t)i    CAOfCAn    beAg    Aige    tTlicil    SeAin    Ui    S^AJ-OA.     t)puit   Aon 


SAI.  CA  fpiocAit\e;  jeA^pAt)  fi  btui|\e  cobAC,  if  pn  A  bpuiL 
Ann. 

peg.  1n  -oiAbAL  me  5«t\b  AIC  e.     t)i  An  ortce  Afeip,  A 
A  x)oi5eAtfiAit  50  mAic,  if  feuc  CA-O  e  An  c.irvbe  fm. 
SAL.  1f  5|\eAnAC  A  beAt)  T»Aome  A^V  nA  mA-oju  i,  Aguf  f  euc  50 
mb'peAr»|\  Ann  IAT)  'A  mbeAt)  An  brteAC  A|\  ftiibAL. 
p.  HA  teij;  X)e  mucAt)  i  fin. 
G.  Seo  cipin  x>uic,  nil,  fiA-o  ptui|\|\eA(i  An  Aimfip  feo.     UA  fi 

ttlUCCA    A1|\1fC. 

SAL.  'TTIbeA-6  Aon  fonn  Am  AC  o|\c,  A  peAi-o  ? 

p.  U.  An  t)iAbAL  me  mA  peAt)A|\,  A  -oubAi^c  A  SiotAC.  Hi  ITIAIC 
Liom  An  fiubAL  ACA  f  AOI  An  fCAmALL  fin  ciAf..  UA  An-D|\oC-fpei|\ 
of  cionn  CuAn  A'  CAOIL. 

p.  CA,  Aguf  CAbAf-fAro  fi  uAice  e.     CAbApfAro  fin.     t)fuiL  fi 

bApfXA  CAOTO6  fOf  ?       tliL. 

SAL.  Af  feAt)  cupLA  cuirun.  SsAOiLimif  AmAC  on  mbeiLitin 
IAT)  1  Af  fAn  50  CAifLeAn.  t)ero  CAffuvc  fiAf  Atw.  CeunAm,  A 
PCATO. 

p.  C.  A^  fon  X)e  Leig  -oom  fein.    1li  beAg  -oom  A  bfuiL 
CA  cemneAf  im'  t)A  seig  6  A|\ei|\. 
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p.  1YlAj\  ACA,  A  t>uine  ! 

SAt.  UA  nA  CACAttAn;  A  teAgAt). 

poic.  pf  tnAite,  A  buACAitt,  An-jreAf\  ifeAt)  An  niAC  CfMomiA 
fin  tTlui|\if. 

SAt.  CA-O  6  An  bj\eic  ACA  Aige  AJ\  peAjvAib  eile  Annf  An  ? 

p.  U.  peAX>i  £6ini5,  cuif\  igcAf. 

POIC.  0.  teig  •ootn  pfemij;,  A  t>ume,  cAim  AS  -out  f  An  Aoif  Anoij\ 

SAt.  TM  rnbeA-6  oi|\eAt)  bAbcAi  CUJCA  Aige  AJ\  A  SepetoniA 
teAc-f  A  b'feTOip  5U]\  mAit  cAf^AicCe  An  lofCAt)  AtteAt)  Aige. 

poic.  pAijim  t>LAf  AJA  -00  cAinc  ' 

SAt.  1TlAf  50  opuit  An  ceA|\c  AgAm. 

For  further  specimens  of  the  spoken  Irish  of  Kerry  see  the 
Irish  stories,  &c.,  of  Father  Dineen,  Mr.  J.  J.  Doyle  ("  beifc 
peA|\  "),  and  of  "  An  SBADAC  "  in  the  "  CLAi-oeAtfi  Sotuif  /'  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  Irish  columns  in  "  Sinn  pern." 


From  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde's  "  l.eADA|\  SseulAigeACcA,"  a  col- 
lection of  Irish  folk  stories  taken  down  from  native  speakers  in 
various  parts  of  Connacht,  and  published  as  far  back  as  1889 
by  Messrs.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Dublin.  Dr.  Hyde  can  claim  the 
honour  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  great  importance 
of  taking  down  and  publishing  all  kinds  of  native  folklore.  His 
"Religious  Songs  of  Connacht"  (two  large  vols.),  "Love  Songs 
of  Connacht,"  "  Beside  the  Fire,"  "  teADAjv  SgeuUM-oe," 
contain  the  fruits  of  over  twenty  years'  work  among  the  Irish- 
speaking  peasantry  of  Connacht. 

nrome  ri 


Di  "ouine-UAfAt  Ann.     Tli   JXAID   ACT  Aon 

rflAC    AtflAin    ATge,    AgUf    nUA1]\   T)'fAf    An    C-CgAnAC    fUAf    CUAlt)    An 

c-AtAip  Ag  cotungeAcc  mnA  "66.  CAimg  f6  50  ceA6  peittn6A|VA  A 
I\AIO  mgeAn  Aige  te  p6f  A-O  Agufo'i  A^  f6  AI  |\  An  opeitm6A|\  A  mgeAn 
•oo  tAbAi^c  t)'A  i-hAc  mAfv  C6ite.  T)uDAif\c  An  peitm6A|\  teif  nAC 
•ocmbtvA-o  f6  A  mgeAn  -oo  feAjx  A1|\  bit  Ate  •o'peA|\-c6i|\t>e.  t)hi 
mAC  An  "6uine-UAf  Ait  1  ngfAt)  te  n-mgin  An  freitm^AfVA  Aguf  t)ubAi|\c 
f6  te  n-A  ACAij\,  "CAitpi*  n\&  c6it\-o  frCgtAim,  Aguf  pAnpAi-o 
mgeAn  An  feittn6A|U  tiotn."  An  tA  A1|\  nA  rhAjtAc  •o'lrncig  An 
c-AtAij\  Aguf  An  mAC  Ajuf  bi-OeAiDAt;  Ag  fiubAt  50  -o'cAn5AX)Ap  50 
b|\uA6  nA  pAij\j\5e.  ConnAi|\c  fiAT)  peA|\  AIJ\ 
•6iob  ceu-o  T>O  bi  fiAT>  A  c6juii5eA6c.  "  CA 
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A  mumpeA-6  ceijvo  T>O  m'tiiAC."  AJ\  fAn  c-ACAif..  "  tT>A 
cu  liom-fA  e,"  Af.  f  An  Tlroif-e.  ''  tYluinpro  mife  ceijvo  t>6, 
beAf.fAi-6  m6  Apif  t)uic  6,  f.AOi  ceAnn  LA  Aguf  bUA-OAin." 
fAfCA,"  A|\  f  An  c-ACAif..  "Oo  tug  An  "Rroipe  CopmAC 
(b'e  fin  Ainm  mic  An  "outne  uAfAil)  A1|\  b6jvo  Unnge.  £05  f  6 
An  cjxAnn  feoil  Aguf  cuif.  AtnAc  50  pAif-p^e.  thro 
geACcA  An  TJ.it)ipe,  Aguf  nuAif  cuArt)  fe  UAITIAU,  AHIAC  T>O 
builte  "oe'n  cfUMCin-"O|WiOi5eA(icA  A1|\  Coj\niAC,  Aguf  ]\mne  poc 
-oe.  "Rug  fe  teif  e  50  -ocAn5AX)At\  Cum  oiieAin  AIJ\  An 
t)hi  ceAc  t>|\eA$  Ag  An  Tli-oif-e  Ai]\  An  oiteAn.  t>ni  -DA 
eiLe  AIJ\  ceu^mA  Ag  An  Kroipe.  CuArf>  Co|\mAC  Aip 
50  mAit,  50  |\Ait»  An  t>tiAt)Ain  CfMoCnuijte  Aguf  tti  CUTO  rhAit 
•oj\Aoi5eA<iCA  fojl^mtA  Aige.  Cug  An  Uroipe  CopmAC  teif  Ai]\  An 
Unnj,  50  t)CAini5  fiAX>  Cum  nA  n-Aice  A  t>puAi|\  fe  COJMTIAC 
o'nACAi|\.  t)ni  feifeAn  A1|\  OJUIAC  nA  f.Ai|\|\5e  Aguf  6i  tutjjAipe 
tii6|\  Ai|\  nuAip  connAifc  fe  CopmAc.  "  Seo  6  *oo  rhAC/'  A^\  fAn 
1lix>ipe,  "  CA  cei|\T)  mAit  Aige,  ACC  mA  fAgpArO  cu  AgAm  bUAt>Atn 
eiLe  e,  bert)  X>A  Ceijvo  Aije."  "  PAJP Art)  me  AJAT)  e,"  A^V  fAn 
c-AtAip,  "  Aguf  f  Alice."  Tlug  An  Rroif-e  CopmAC  A1|\  Aif  ieif ,  Aguf 
bi  l^e  Ag  munAt)  x»|VAoi$eACcA  t)6  50  fAib  An  >DA|u\  t»tiAt>Ain  C|\ioC- 
nuijce,  Aguf  t)i  fiof  Ag  Cof-mAC  nA6  t)'c5tit)|\At)  An  Tlroipe  A  t>Aite  e, 
mA|\  nAf,  Cui|\  An  C-ACAIJ\  AnnfAn  mApgAX),  e  "oo 
An  •OA^vA  n-uAi|\.  AnuAif.  nA6  X)CAini5  An  mAc  A  t)Aiie 
nA  "OAjVA  t>tiAt)nA  6uArt)  An  C-ACAIJ\  "OA  c6|\ui5eACc.  t)ni  fe  Ag 
f lubAt  50  •ocAims  fe  50  ceAC  An  Rroi|\e  Aguf  T)ut)Aif.c  teif .  "  CAT) 
f  &  nAC  "ecus  cu  mo  TTIAC  A  t>Aite  ?  "  "  Hi  JUMO  fe  Ann  mo 
A|\  fAn  Tlroif-e,  '"  ACc  cig  LCAC  e  xx>  beic  AgAt)  Ai|\  mAtotn 
\.A  Aif  nA  mAfAC  tug  An  Rroif-e  An  c-ACAif.  Ajuf  An  mAC  teif 
.f  Ag  fe  iAX)  Aif  bjuiAC  nA  fAif.|\5e.  Arm  fm  "oubAipc  An  mAC,  " 
fAf Art)  mojXA  te  beic  i  n  J-^U-11™  -AmAjvAC,  x>eunf Art)  me 
•oiom  fern  50  n  gnocuigro  me  uile  |UfA.  Cuip  uiie  pi$in  A  cig 
teAC  T/p AjAit,  of.m  ;  nuAif.  A  beroeAf  nA  |\AiArt>  CAf.c  ciocp Art) 
1xiT)if.e  nA  CLeAfA  te  mife  -oo  CeAnnAC,  geobfArt)  cu  T)A  Ceiro 
punc  0|\m  ;  nA  f5A|\  le  mo  ff.iAn,  Aguf  bert>  me  'f A  'mbAite  f.6rhAt> 
pern." 

mAi-oin  tA  Aif.  nA  tfiAjvAc  f.mne  An  mAC  CApAtL  t>e  fem,  te 
Aguf  te  ffiAn  61  f-  CuArt>  An  c-AtAif.  Ag  mAf.cui$eACc 
CuAit)  cum  nA  j\Af Ait).  $nocui$  fe  uite  f-SfA,  Aguf  -puAif. 
An  c-ACAif.  T>A  ceut)  punc  Aif.,  ACC  niof  fgAf,  teif  An  c-ff.iAn,  Ajuf 
bi  mAC  'f^n  mbAite  fom'ie. 

IA  Aif.  nA  riiAfAc  cuArt)  An  beipc  50  ceAc  An  peilmeAjXA, 
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•oiA]\j\  fiAt>  An   njeAn.     "  CAifbeAn  x>Atn  bf.uil  ceijvo  AS  T»O  rhAC," 
Af\  fAn  peitmeAp.     CUA-OA^  AmAC  Aguf  funne  An  mAC  ceAC  bpeAj; 
A  f\Aib  ceitf\e  |\eite  PAOL     CUA-OA^  mle  AfceAC,  Aguf  -o'lmcit;  An 
ceAC  Aif  nA  i\eicib  niAp  coifce  mop.      "  UA  me  fAfCA  50  bpuil 
ceijvo  AS  -oo  tfiAC,"  Af  f  An  peilmeAp,  "  Cig  teif  m'mgeAn  A  beic 
pof  At)  An   lAnArhAin,  Aguf  t)i  true  Aguf  mjeAnA  50  ti6f\ 
ceA6-Aifv-|\eitit>,   puAi]A  |\iAt)-fAn   An   c-At  Aguf  fmne  nA 
cloCAin,  bAiteAt)  iAt)-f  An  Aguf  tAimg  fmne  f  tAn. 

From  "  SgeAtcA  geAffA  fo-t^igce  An  1A|\CA1|V,"  a  large  collection 
of  Irish  stories,  verses,  &c.,  taken  down  from  Irish  speakers  in 
various  parts  of  Connacht,  by  ITIiceAt  6  UiomAnAroe.  Published 
by  Messrs.  Gill  &  Son,  1906  :— 

t)i  tAnAriiAm  Ann  fuim  btiA-OAncA  6  fom,  Aguf  tti  A  -pAiC  "oe 
f  ATObfeAf  An  cfAojAil  feo  ACA. 

Uei-oeAt)  fiAT)  igcuToeACcA  m  gAC  uite  AIC,  A5up  bi  fife  m  A 
COJA  -OAirhfeof^,  Aguf  bi  An  jreAjv  fo-bfo-OArhAit  Aifu  :  ni  cioq?At> 
ieif  A  teigeAn  Af  AtriA^c. 

tDi  fiAt)  mAf\  fin  no  50  "OCAinig  An  t)|\o(i-f  AojAt,  Aguf  50  T)CAini5 
An  tobA*  A|\  nA  pACAi.  "boCcuigeA-o  Com  m6f\  fin  IAT>  Aguf  nAC 
j\Aib  mofAn  ACA  te  CAiteArh  te  fiAmf  A  no  te  fug^At).  tAimj;  An 
Aicit)  Annfin  Of\tA,  A£Uf  5111-0  fi  T)IA  T>A  ^CAitLci  A  f  6Af\,  i  f  £m  bAf 
t)o  f-AgAit  Corn  tuAt  teif.  t)i  A  f  tioCc  uij\ti  ;  ftiAi|\  fi  A  £111-66  ; 
A  f.eA^  bAf  mf  An  ortce  -DAf.  gcionn,  Ajuf  bi  An  beif,c  1 
Cum  nA  citte.  T)o  imcij  An  cLAnn  50  f  AnAc  Aguf  "oo 
imti5  An  ceAC  AH  An  JCAOI  CeAt)nA.  UAinig  f  coi|\m  Aguf  f  UA-oinjeAt) 
An  ctinvoAC  fSfVAit  Aguf  tAobAn,  Agtif  cuif.eA'6  polt  mf  An  ceAC. 
t)i  feifeAf  feA|\  Ag  -out  Ag  lAfCAifeACc  mf  An  ortCe  Agtif  bi  An 
ceAC  A|\  A  mbeAtAC  Aguf  ConnAic  fiA-o  folAf  AmAC  A|\  An  bpolt 
feo  Aguf  tAimg  fiAt)  50  "oci  e,  Agtif  -OeAtACA-OAf  ifceAC  mf  An 
bpolt  Aguf  ConnAiceAt)A|\  An  f.eA|\  A  CAitteAt)  mf  An  ceAC  AS 
coifgbAit  comnte,  Aguf  A  beAn  Ag  -OAififA  te  peAf,  eite,  &su]* 
piobAife  Ag  femnm  T)6btA.  tluAifv  b'fAt)A  teif  nA  niAfCAipi  A  bi 

f  1AT)  A5  AtflAfC  OftA,  -QO  imCljeA-OAfV  Cum  nA  f  Al^fge  Ag  1Af  CAIf  CACC 

Aguf  nuAi|\  tAingeA-OAjA  A-bAite  -o'mnif  fiAT)  "oo  t)eA|\bAtAii\  An 
fif\  mAi|\b  An  c-ArhAfc  t)o  ConnAiC  fiAt),  50  f\Aib  A  •t>eAf\bf\ACAifv 
Ag  congbAit  fotAf  Aguf  A  beAn  Ag  -oArhfA  te  f.eA|\  eite,  Aguf 
cutATO  eAt>Ai5  Com  geAl  teif  An  CfneACcA  tiij\Ci  mAjt  bA  gnACAC 
tei  nuAi|\  A  bi  fi  beo.  t)i  longAncAf  mof.  A^  A  •oeAjAbf.ACAifv  f.Aoi 
fin  ;  CuAit)  fe  Aguf  cuif\  fe  -oeif  AJ\  An  ceAC  1  t\ioCc  Agtif  -DA  mbeAt) 
fiAt)  Ann  AifUf  nAC  feicp-oe  1AT).  "Di  An  ceAC  niA^  fin  gu|\ 
An  gAot  m6|\  te  Aguf  CA  nA  bAttAi  te  feiceAit  i  gcomnui-Ce. 
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From  "  C|\UAC  ConaiU."  A  collection  of  over  thirty  short 
stories  taken  down  from  Irish  speakers  in  Donegal,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lloyd,  and  edited  by  him,  with  an  extensive  vocabulary,  notes 
and  list  of  Northern  place  names.  Published  by  Gaelic  League 
1909:— 


t)i  peAp  puibAt  Aon  tA  AtfiAin  Agup  piiArt)  p£  i  pee  AC  1  T>ceAC 

nA  beAg.    1li  p*Ab  ipcoij;  ACc  beAn-AJ  coi$e, 
Icnpcin  iu|\ci. 

"OubAif\c  beAn  A   coige  leip  nAp  gnAtAC  le  peAp-A* 
A|\  bit  A  Comn£Aitc  50  tnArom  ACc  A  c£  'tnb^rOeA-O  A 
tnin-fseALAroeACc'  Aije. 

T)ubAi|\c  peAf  A'  CfuibAt  50  tuio  fe  Ai^e-feAn,  Aguf  -o'lAff  fi 


A  tAinig  f  6A|\  A'  coi$e  ifceAC,  -o'lnnif  A'  beAti  r>6  50  |wb 
An  peAp'g  -out  'pAnACc  50  mArom,  Aguf  -oubAipc  peAp  A  coije, 
IDA  bi  ATI  ceApAij\e  mm-f5^AlAit)eACt'  Aije, 
Ajuf  -oubAipc  peAt/  A'  uftnbAt  50  |Mb  cmnci. 

Umn  fiA-o  Annpn  A  fuipeAp,  Aguf  miAip  A  t)i  An 
•o'innif  peA|\  A'  coije  fgeAl,  Agup  -o'piApp  ui$  f  e  T>e'n  peAf\ 

"  CA  bpuii  mo  CeApAipe  mm-rseALAi-oeACc'  ?  " 

T)ubAipc  peAp  A'  cfiubAt  nAC  j\Ab  'piof  Aige  goroe  A'  juro  e. 

"O'eipij  peA|\  A'  coije  Ajuf  €05  p6  leif  plACA  -ojXAOiteACCA 
Aguf  buAil.  f  6  cf\i  builte  A|\  peAp  A'  cpiubAL  Aguf  pmn  f4  beAn  T»6. 

t)i  fe  Annfin  3nA  beAn  50  j\Ab  cpui|\  niAt  AICI.    tAimj  A' 
'pA-o  tei  (no  leip)  Annpin,  Agup  T/piApfung  t)6  An 
Agup  -oubAipc  pe  nAd  |uxb. 


From  "  SgeAiAi-oe  OipjiAti."  A  collection  of  over  forty  short 
stories  taken  down  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Mr.  P.  0'  Duffy  and  others 
in  various  parts  of  East  Ulster.  Edited,  with  a  splendid 
vocabulary  and  most  interesting  notes  on  Ulster  pronunciation 
and  use  of  aspirations  and  eclipses  in  Ulster  spoken  Irish,  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Lloyd.  Published  by  the  Gaelic  League,  1905. 


t)i  peA|\  Ann  Aon  UAIJ\  AtfiAm  Agup  bi  p£  A 

p6  bApp  Aite  A  bAile  Agup  -oubAipc  p6  te  n-A  riinAoi 
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"  T1uAif\  A  eifveoCAit)  cu  Af\  mATom  f  AJ  CJ\IACAJ\ ,  Aguf 
beAf  An  mm  Cj\iAcr\uifce,  ctntv  ifceAc  'f AH  uf5AiT>  i." 

tyeifi$  ATI  beAn.  CuArti  fi  A  CfMAtftijA'd  nA  mine.  Cuif.  fi  A 
lAm  1  n-A  nAfgAUt  A  cuAf\cuige  beAj\Ain  A  bi  m  A  cum  eAT)Ai$ 
6  "O'A  jjorvcujAt).  tuic  An  beAf An  'f A  rhm.  CUATO  fi  A 
An  t>eAf\Ain  t|\iT)  An  mm.  CA  -oaocpAt)  tei  A  £A$AII,.  tug  fi 
Af  An  Cnoc  i.  tAimc  gAot  rh6f\  Aguf  tug  fe  teif  An  mm, 
Ag  ceACc  A  ttAite  "oo'n  bf.eA^  Jf  An  oit)6e,  ConnAic  f  6  An  CAtAiti  geAt. 
AS  ceACc  ifceAt  T>6  Cuige  n-A  mnAoi  : 

"  OAn   f eii  'piof  AgAm  "   At>eifv  f^,   "  goroe  "o'f ^5  An   cAlArii 
corh  seAt  £An  fioC  r\&  f neAtcA !  " 

"  1Tlife  CuAit)  A  crviAtfu^At)  nA  mine"  At)ei|\  An  t>eAn.     "  tuic 

tiAim.     CA  -oaocfAT)   tiom   A  fA^Ail.     t^im 
tug  fe  An  mm  tutig  uAim." 

0,   criAnn  "oonoi^e  boCc !  "   Ajvp   eifeAn,    "  Anoif  nit 
bucAif  6i|\  Agtif  comneocAniAit)  te  tiAgATO  HA  coife  ceme  e." 
b'f  At)A  50  T»cAim5  f eA^i  ifceAt  A  |\Ab  cof  f  jMcif,  Aige.    Ctn^ 
fi  police  ]\oirhe. 

"  CeAT)  -police  "Ouit) !  "  A"oeirv  fi,  b'f evoir\  guf  cu  f eAj\  nA  coife 
cmne." 

"  6,  CA  fi  cmn  50  teorv,  A  5f-A*»  A"oei|A  fe." 
"  n\&  CA"  Aff  ife  "  CA  fur)  mAit  Annfeo  AS  peiteArii  ofc." 
fi  An  bticAif  61  f  t)6,  Aguf  bAin  f6  Am  AC. 


APPENDIX. 


SOME  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  PROSE  WRITINGS  OF 
DR.  GEOFFREY  KEATING 

In  the  Irish  writings  of  Dr.  Keating,  who  wrote  between  1600 
and  1630,  we  find  on  every  page  almost  all  the  so-called  "  provin- 
cialisms "  of  the  spoken  Irish  of  the  present  day,  although  Keating 
was  a  Co.  Tipperary  man.  This  shows  that  the  rich,  beautiful 
Irish  in  his  "  pojxAf  pexxf  A,"  "  Cj\i  t)iop  $4Oite  An  tUif ,"  &c.,  was 
the  common  literary  and  to  a  certain  extent  spoken  Irish  of  the 
Gaelic  portion  of  Ireland  in  his  time. 

Most  of  Keating's  writings  have  been  published  during  the 
past  ten  years  or  so.  The  Irish  Texts'  Society  published  recently 
in  three  large  volumes  his  "  pojwif  peAf  A  A$  eijMrm."  There  is 
an  English  translation  of  the  Irish  matter  in  each  of  the  volumes. 
They  are  supplied  to  members  of  the  Irish  Texts'  Society  at 
7s.  6d.  each.  Any  one  of  them  would  be  good  value  for  the 
price  of  the  three.  A  short  time  ago  Dr.  Osborn  Bergin,  Professor 
of  Old  and  Middle  Irish  in  the  National  University,  edited  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  from  Keating's  "  pojvdf  peAf &,"  and  added  some  very 
valuable  notes  and  a  vocabulary.  Irish  students  who  cannot  afford 
the  large  volumes  have  in  Dr.  Bergin's  book  some  specimens  of 
Keating's  best  prose  writings.  In  1904  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce  issued  a 
handy  little  book  of  160  pages,  containing  the  first  thirteen  chapters 
of  the  First  Book  of  Keating's  "  £o|tAf  pe^f  A,"  to  which  he  added 
an  English  translation,  numerous  footnotes  and  thirty  pages  of 
a  vocabulary.  The  DionbjvolLdC,  or  Introduction,  to  the  "  "pojvAf 
|?eAf  A,"  transcribed  by  Mr.  David  Comyn,  was  published  in  1899, 
with  translation  and  notes. 

Keating's  "  eoCAiji-SgiAt  An  x\ip|ttnn  "  (an  Explanatory  Defence 
of  the  Mass)  was  published  in  1898  by  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien,  of 
Dublin.  Mr.  O'Brien  himself  did  the  work  of  transcribing  and 
editing.  Most  of  the  above-named  books  can  be  had  for  a  couple 
of  shillings  each  from  Messrs.  Gill  &  Son.  of  Dublin. 

Keating's  great  religious  work,  "  Cpi  t)io|\  ^Aoite  An  t>Aif," 
"  The  Three  Shafts  of  Death,"  was  published  in  1890  at  the  expense 
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of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  The  task  of  transcribing  and 
editing  this  magnificent  work  was  undertaken  by  the  late  Dr. 
Atkinson,  of  Trinity  College.  He  had  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  late  John  Flemming,  of  Kathgormack,  Co.  Waterford,  who 
was  editor  of  the  Gaelic  Journal  from  1882  to  1892.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Atkinson  did  the  work  of  editing  the  "  The  Three  Shafts  of 
Death,"  or  of  the  great  value  of  the  vocabulary  and  appendix 
added  by  him. 

Unfortunately  the  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time 
past,  and  occasional  copies  that  turn  up  now  and  again  fetch 
up  to  £2.  The  original  price  was  3s.  6d.  The  text,  vocabulary 
and  appendix  run  to  over  500  pages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
great  interest  now  taken  in  Keating's  Irish  writings  will  induce 
some  publisher  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Three  Shafts 
of  Death." 

Keating's  "  Irish  Poems,"  edited  by  the  Kev.  Father 
MacErlean,  S.J.,  were  published  by  the  Gaelic  League  about 
ten  years  ago. 

His  only  unpublished  work,  "  Pf Atcejv  tTluifve,"  was  printed 
from  month  to  month  in  the  Irish  Rosary  during  1908.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  have  it  in  book  form. 


SELECTIONS  FKOM  KEATING. 
I. 

From  Dr.  Osborn  Bergin's  "  Stories  from  Keating's  History 
of  Ireland  "  : — 

iriAR  piAiR  cot  Am  ciUe  A  Ainni. 

An  CotAm  Citte  ACAirnro  T>O  UiA'6  Ann  1*0,  if  6  JTA  nAintn  DAI  port) 
•60,  Cf\ioriitAnn.  1f  tntne  CJ\A  t)o  LeAn  CotAm  Citte  "D'Ainm  AIJ\, 
An  CAn  "oo  bi  VIA  teAnb  AJ  A  tfiunA'6  1  tiTDubgUMfe  1  •orifv 
1  gCm^At  ConAill,  -oo  t^igci  L&  5AC  feAtctfiAine  |?An  mbAile 
•oo  feAbfA*  1  rneAfg  A  toccA  corhAoi^e  mAf  fAOjv6Ait,  Ap 
rnbeit  "oon  puit  j\iogt>A  "66,  •)  mAf\  t)o  cteACCAT)  "oot  AmAt  tA  fAn 
cf  eAccrhAm  mA|\  fin,  T>O  tion6itiT>if  temb  An  ceAnncAi|\  'nA  comne 
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LA  tK>  CLeACCAt)  eipje  AOIAC.  ~\  AJ\  tnbeit  AJ\  Aon-LACAij\ 

jtif,  An  CAn  AC-ciT)if  AJ;  CJMALL  on  mAmifcifv  cuCA  e.  "oo 

C65DAt)AO1f    A    LAtflA    Cf\e    LutjAlp    Ag    A    f\At>    'o'AOn-gAlp,    Ag    fUT> 

CoLAtn  nA  CilLe  cugAinn  !     Agof  mAjt  -oo-CuALAro  oroe 
CoLAim  50  5cleACCAoi   Leif  nA  LeAnbAib  CoLAm  Citte  "oo 
•DO,  t>o  riieAf  5U|\  coit  fe  T>IA  An  c-Ainm  pn  CA^LA  1  mb^AL 
LeAnb  neAtn-uf COTOCAC  TO  $Ai|\tn  -oo  fiof\  t)e,  -\  An  c-A 
mA|\  ACA  CpioriiUAnn,  x)o  CAbAi|\c  i  n'oeAjwiAt).     X\guf  if  memic, 
CA|\LA  A  fAtfiAiL  fin  tx)  mALAipc  AJA  AnniAnnAit)  nA  nAOrii. 


TRANSLATION. 


COLUMCILLE — i.e.,  THE  DOVE  OF  THE  CHURCH. — How 
COLUMCILLE  GOT  His  NAME. 

The  baptism  name  of  Columcille,  of  whom  we  speak  here,  was 
Criomthann.  Columcille  clung  to  him  as  his  name  because  when 
he  was  receiving  his  education  as  a  child  in  Dubhglaise  in  Tir 
Lughdhach  in  Cineal  Conaill,  as  a  privilege  because  of  his  being 
of  royal  blood,  he  was  allowed  out  to  the  town  on  one  day  in 
each  week  to  play  with  those  of  his  own  age.  As  he  was  wont 
to  come  out  in  this  wise  once  a  week,  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood used  to  assemble  to  receive  him,  and  as  they  stood 
together  awaiting  him,  when  they  saw  him  coming  from  the 
monastery  towards  them,  they  would  raise  up  their  hands  for 
joy  crying  out  with  one  voice  :  "  Here  comes  the  Dove  of  the 
Church."  When  his  teacher  heard  that  the  children  were  wont 
to  call  him  Columcille — i.e..  The  Dove  of  the  Church — he  con- 
sidered it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  always  be  called 
by  that  name  which  the  lips  of  innocent  children  had  chanced 
to  give  him,  and  that  his  baptismal  name  should  be  forgotten. 

Similar  changes  have  frequently  occurred  in  the  names  of  saints. 

From  An  TDionDpoLLAC  (The  Introduction)  to  Keating's  "  pojiAf 
]TeAfA  A|\  £i|\mn,"  Chap.  IX.,  p.  74-75  (Irish  Texts  Society's 
Edition)  : — 

Hi  LeAncA  -oiiinn  TDO  DpeusnujjA-o  nA  HUA-  $ALL  fo  nrofA-mo 
t)iot>  sufiAb  lortroA  nit)  Cui|\ro  fiof  1  n-A  fCAijub  -oo  f.eAT>f  Aroe  tx> 
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-00  bfig  ujwiop  A  fcpiobAit)  50  rnAf  tAigceAc 
6ij\mn,  nAC  pint  'o'-uj'OAivoAr  ACA  j\e  n-A  fCfiobAt)  ACC 
•pceut  AinccAfOAc  "oo  bi  puAcrhAp  t>'6ijvinn,  Aguf  AineotAc  1  n-A 
:  61^  if  T>eAfb,  nA  fAoice  "oo  bi  j\e  feAncuf  1  n-6i|Mnn, 
p6bfAT>A|\  fotuf  t)o  cAbAifc  •ooibfeAn  AHTI,  Ajuf  mAj\  fin, 
D'-peroip  "ooib  eotAf  "oo  t>eit  1  feAnCuf  no  1  reAn-t>AlAit> 
nn  ACA.  Aguf  CAtnb|\enf,  T>O  §At>  |\6'  Aif  bAfAncAf  t)o 
A|\  CAC,  if  coftfiAit  fvif  gu|VAb  *OAtt  n6  "OAOf  cug  PT14^" 
eolAf  pAbAitt  t>6,  mA|\  50^  ^AgAit)  5AbAit  CuAite  -06  "OAnAnn 
gAn  ttiAt!)  "oo  t)6AnArh  tii|\|\e,  Aguf  50  f  AbAT)A|\  c^i  btiAt>nA 
•oo  t)A  C6At)  1  gceAnnAf,  6ij\eAnn,  Aguf  50  |\AbAT)A^  nAoi 
•oiot)  1  bptAfteAf  6if6Ann  ;  g^mAt)  gAbAit  CeAffAC  i, 

nA  f  eAnCA-6A  50  cmnce  mAf  §AbAit  JMA,  CA^  CeAnn  50 
teo  1  n-A  teAbjVAib  i. 
50  pif\inneA(i  nAC  fUMbe  feA*  Ai^e  1  feAnCuf 

T)O    tOfgAlpCACC,    ACC  JUjXAb    e   At)bAJ\   ^A']A  §Ab   "OO    lAlfh 

te  miteAfCAib  -DO  tAbAij\c  A^  A  poifinn  ^e  n-A  tmn  pem, 
Af  A  finnfeAfiAib  fompA  :  Agtif  pof  if  5eAf|\  An  tiAin  t)o 
bi  Aige  Af  CuA^cujAt)  feAnCuf  A  6i^eAnn,  x>o  b|M"j  nACAfv  6Ait  ACc 
bliAt)Ain  50  teit  fif  jAn  "out.  50  SAC^Aib  ;  Agiif  A|\  mbeit 
•o'A  fCAij\  jAn  beit  cfioCnuijte,  -oo-pAgAib  cum  lei 
-61  A|\  cui\Atn  "  compAin  "  -06  f6m,  "D'A^  b'Amm 


tJime  fin,  ACA  "ooig  AgAm  cib£  teAjtoi^  corhtfom  t6i$peAf 
bjveugjUijA'O  "O'A  n"oeinirn  A|\  CAmbjtenf  ,  Ajjuf  Af  nA 
feo  teAnAf  A  iO|\5,  gujub  mo  C|\ei"opeAf  An  bixeugnujAt)  •oognim 
A|\  A  rnbf\eu5Aib  ionA  "oo'n  mnifin  fceut  -oogniT)  CAC,  Oi|\  AcAmi 
AOfOA,  Aguf  "Ofvong  X)iob-f  An  65  ;  "oo  connAi|vc  m6  Aguf  cuij;ini 
p|\imteAbAif\  An  c^eAnCufA,  Aguf  ni  ^ACA'OAf-fAn  iAt), 
bjrAKroif,  ni  cui5pt>e  teo  IAT>.  Hi  AJ\  f?uAt  nA  A|\  jf^ 
Af  biot  f  eAC  A  C6ite  nA  A|\  f  u|\AiteArii  Aon  "oume,  nA  "oo  f  uit  |\e  f  OCAJ\ 
•o'pAgbAit  UATO,  cuifim  forhAm  fcAijv  nA  Ti6i|\eAnn  "oo 
ACc  T)O  b|\ij  5ti|\  rheAf  Af  nA'jv  b'oi^ceAf  corhonof  Aige  nA 
•oo  CjAiC,  Agtif  coriiuAifle  gAC  poifvne  "D'A^  Aicig  i,  "oo  "tml  i  m 
An  tuAt)  nA  iomfA-6  T>O  beic  opfA  :  Aguf  meAf  Aim  gu|\Ab 
mo  teifc  "oo  $AbAit  A|\  6ipeAnnCAib  A|\  An  cuA|\AfgbAil 
t)o  beifim,  t)o  b|\i§  gujxAb  AJA  5Ae>oeA^A1^  *T  fo'ri10  r|\ACcAim. 
Cib6  16  n-Ab  mo|\  A  n-Ab|\Aim  |\iu,  nAC  mmeAfCA  50  mb6Ai\Amn 
te  bAit)  Ag  CAbAij\c  loniAt)  motCA  CAJ\  mA]\  t>o  CuitteAt)Af\ 
6  pem  "oo  SeAn-^AttAib  "oo  fv6i|\  bun<y6AfA. 
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TRANSLATION. 

The  refutation  of  these  foreign  writers  need  not  be  pursued 
by  us  any  further,  although  there  are  many  things  they  insert 
in  their  histories  which  it  would  be  possible  to  confute  ;  because, 
as  to  the  most  part  of  what  they  write  disparagingly  of  Ireland, 
they  have  no  authority  for  writing  it  but  repeating  the  tales  of 
false  witnesses  who  were  hostile  to  Ireland  and  ignorant  of  her 
history  :  for  it  is  certain  that  the  learned  men  who  were  con- 
versant with  antiquity  in  Ireland  did  not  undertake  to  enlighten 
them  in  it,  and  so  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  have  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  ancient  state  of  Ireland.  And  Cambrensis, 
who  undertook  to  supply  warrant  for  everything,  it  is  likely  in 
his  case  that  it  was  a  blind  man  or  a  blockhead  who  gave  him 
such  a  shower  of  fabulous  information,  so  that  he  has  left  the 
invasion  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dannan  without  making  mention  of 
it,  although  they  were  three  years  short  of  two  hundred  in  the 
headship  of  Ireland,  and  that  there  were  nine  kings  of  them  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  ;  and  (yet)  he  had  recounted  the  first 
invasion  of  Ireland,  although  it  were  only  the  invasion  of 
Ossarr,  and  that  the  antiquaries  do  not  regard  it  for  certain 
as  an  invasion,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  mentioned  by 
them  in  their  books.  Truly,  I  think  that  he  took  no  interest  in 
investigating  the  antiquity  of  Ireland,  but  that  the  reason  why 
he  set  about  writing  of  Ireland  is  to  give  false  testimony  concerning 
her  people  during  his  own  time,  and  their  ancestors  before  them  ; 
and,  besides,  it  was  brief  opportunity  he  had  for  research  on  the 
history  of  Ireland,  since  he  spent  but  a  year  and  a  half  at  it  before 
going  (back)  to  England  ;  and  his  history  not  being  finished  (in 
that  time),  he  left  a  half  year's  portion  wanting  (to  be  completed) 
of  it  under  the  care  of  a  companion  of  his  named  Bertram  Verdon. 

Wherefore,  I  have  hope  that  whatsoever  impartial  reader  shall 
read  every  refutation  which  I  make  on  Cambrensis,  and  on  those 
new  foreigners  who  follow  his  track,  will  trust  the  refutation  I 
make  on  their  lies  rather  than  the  story  telling  they  all  do,  for 
I  am  old,  and  a  number  of  these  were  young  ;  I  have  seen  and  I 
understand  the  chief  historical  books,  and  they  did  not  see  them, 
and  if  they  had  seen  them,  they  would  not  have  understood 
them.  It  is  not  for  hatred  or  for  love  of  any  set  of  people  beyond 
another,  nor  at  the  instigation  of  anyone,  nor  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  profit  from  it  that  I  set  forth  to  write  the  history  of 
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Ireland,  but  because  I  deemed  it  was  not  fitting  that  a  country 
so  honourable  as  Ireland,  and  races  so  noble  as  those  who  have 
inhabited  it,  should  go  into  oblivion  without  mention  or  narration 
being  left  to  them  ;  and  I  think  that  my  estimate  in  the  account 
I  give  concerning  the  Irish  people  ought  the  rather  to  be  accepted, 
because  it  is  of  the  Gaels  I  chiefly  treat. 

Whoever  thinks  it  much,  I  say  for  them,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered that  I  should  deliver  judgment  through  favour,  giving 
them  much  praise  beyond  what  they  have  deserved,  being  myself 
of  the  old  Galls  as  regards  my  origin. 

.  From  "  Cfi  t)io|t  $Aoite  .ATI  t)Aif ,"  Chapter  4,  Book  II.,  p.  88  :— 
"A|A  semeAt)  tHuif\e  1  bpeACAii  AH  c-finnfij\  ?  .  .  .  At>eij\ 
pet,  "Rotfi.,  v.  12,  '  "oo  peActnjeA'OAf  TIA  ntnte  m  xS'OAnV — IOHATUI 
fin  te  ttA'o  Agtif  50  f\AiD  peACA"6  ATI  c-fmnfif.  AJ\  ATI  tute  "otnne  6 
ITlo  pfxeAgfVA  AJ\  bpiAttAAib  poit  50  bf-eu-OATO  fiAT>  beit 
CAJ\  ceAnn  50  rnbeAt)  mime  no  mAf  Af-  n-A  n-eifceAcc 
6  peACA"o  An  c-fmnfTf.  ...  Hi  hionctnjjce  50  n^igeAncAC  Af CA 
50  ttAib^peACA-o  An  c-fmnfif  Af  TTluife.  .  .  .  df  ACATO  "DA 
CoicceArinA  Ann,  mAjt  ACA  fingm  coicCeAnn 

coicCeAnn  •oiulcuigteAC ;  Agtif  -puitngit)  An 
"oeirhnijceAc  eif CBACC  50  mime  ;  oif  "oA  n-AbtxAt)  mime 
An  pobAt  tnte  t)o  beit  f An  "oceAmpAtt  "DO  jnAt-itiot)  tAbAf\tA,  if 
pio|\  t>6  6,  CIA  -oo  beAt)  "otiine  n6  "OiAf  "oiob  gAn  beTt  Ann 
f  An  5c6itt  fTn  if  piof  gAC  fAt)  coicceAnn  •oeitfmigteAC  "OA 
fAn  Scfipcuf.  Hi  tnAf  fin  ceAnA  t)o  An  -pAt)  coTcCeAnn 
teAC,  ni  ptntn^eAnn  eifceAcc ;  6it\  *OA  n-AbtiAt>  •otnne  nA 
Aon  "otnne  T>O  An  pobAt  fAn  "oceAtnpAU,,  ni  pio|\  t>6  6,  T>A 
•oume  no  "oiAf  "oiob  Ann.  UuigceAtA  An  c-eTOi|\>6eAtti§A>o  AC^  it)it\ 
An  "oA  fmgin  tro,  Af  An  ni  teigceA^ ,  lohan.  I.  3,  '  if  mATtle  f\if- 
•pm  "oo  finneAt)  nA  nuite  Agtif  ni  -oeATAnAt)  Aon  ni  gAn  &.'  Ctng 
5ut>Ab  tntne  At^eif  nAC  •oeAfnA'6  Aon  ni  gAn  ^,  "oo  toiftneA-p c  An 
c-feACttAin  A'oeufA'o  AJ\  fon  nA  -pAifn6ife  "oeniinijte  tro  50  bpem)- 
ni  6i5in  f ubf cAinceAc  T>o  beit  ATA  n-A  -OeunAtfi  nAC  6  T)1A 
1*eA*  ™  -puitngeAnn  An  tmitcA'6  coicCeAnn  An 
fin  "oo  buATn  Af.  tJime  fin  if  eAt)  ff-eAgf Aim  x>o  An  lonAt) 
iro  pdt,  "oo  bfij  SUT\  tVA"6  coicOeAnn  T)eirhni$teAC  6  Aguf  nA6  |\At) 
coicCeAnnt)iutcvii§teAc,  nAC  lonctngte  (-00  bt\i$)  50  n-AbAit\  JUTA  ttnj 
peACAt)  ^•bATtti  At\  An  uTte  •oume,  5Uf\  tuig  AJV  Ttluife  ;  "oo  bfi$ 

•00   f,^1tA*A  nt)UbTtA1TIAf,  50  bf  eUT)CAT\  1  ^o'eif  C6ACC  6   An  ^t)  f.Ut\A1l- 

u'o  p6it  Aguf  6  n-A  CofrhAitib  eite." 
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TRANSLATION- 

"  Was  Mary  conceived  in  original  sin  ?  .  .  .  St.  Paul  says 
(Rom.  v.  12)  ;  all  sinned  in  Adam  ' — that  is,  every  man  inherited 
original  sin  from  Adam.  I  reply  as  follows  to  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  that  they  can  be  true,  even  though  one  or  two  men  be 
exceptions  to  the  law  of  original  sin.  ...  It  does  not  follow 
necessarily  from  them  (i.e.,  the  words)  that  Mary  was  stained 
with  original  sin.  .  .  .  For  there  are  two  universal 
signa — viz.,  the  signum  universale  affirmativum  and  the  signum 
universale  negativum  ;  and  the  signum  univ.  affir.  is  frequently 
subject  to  exception ;  since  if  one  assert  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
speaking  that  the  entire  congregation  was  in  the  church,  the 
assertion  would  be  true  even  though  one  or  two  be  absent ;  and 
as  understood  in  that  way  every  universal  affirmative  proposition 
in  the  Scripture  is  true.  This  is  not  so  with  the  universal  negative, 
it  does  not  suffer  exception  :  since  if  one  were  to  say  that  no  one 
of  the  congregation  was  in  the  church,  his  statement  would  not 
be  true  if  one  or  two  were  present.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  signa  is  understood  from  what  we  read,  St.  John.  1.  3  : 
;  through  Him  were  made  all  things,  and  without  him  there  was 
not  made  anything.'  Understand  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
he  says  '  and  without  Him  there  was  not  made  anything' — viz., 
to  check  the  error  which  would  assert  that  something  substantial 
might  have  been  made  which  God  did  not  make.  However, 
the  universal  negative  does  not  admit  of  our  taking  this  meaning 
from  it.  Therefore,  I  reply  to  that  passage  from  St.  Paul,  that  as 
his  statement  is  a  universal  affirmative,  and  not  a  universal 
negative,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  because 
the  sin  of  Adam  fell  on  everyone,  it  fell  on  Mary  ;  since,  according 
to  what  we  have  said,  it  is  possible  to  except  her  from  the 
summary  pronouncement  of  St.  Paul  and  from  other  '"similar 
pronouncements." 

II. 
A  NOTE  ON  LANGUAGE  AND  DIALECTS. 

In  examining  the  origin  of  languages  and  dialects  we  should 
not  overlook  such  instances  as  are  well  attested  in  records  written 
and  engraved.  All  students  of  philology  are  familiar  with  the 
relation  that  subsists  between  Latin  and  the  several  languages 
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comprised  under  the  term  Romance,  which  sprung  up  from  it 
like  so  many  saplings  from  the  roots  of  the  fallen  elm  tree.  In 
Italy  the  Latin  language,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  gradually 
lost  its  inflections  and  its  characteristic  syntax,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  new  language — the  Italian  of  Dante  and  his  contemporaries. 
But  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  old 
language  in  the  South  were  not  in  all  respects  identical  with  those 
which  operated  in  the  North — in  the  South  the  Greek  influence 
was  always  strong,  and  in  the  North  the  Gallic.  So,  too,  the  centre 
and  the  North-east  Adriatic  coast  were  affected  by  a  variety  of 
linguistic  forces  which  were  not  felt  elsewhere.  Furthermore, 
as  the  different  districts  were  not  held  fast  together  by  the 
bond  of  a  common  literature,  they  naturally  tended  to  develop 
many  features  of  difference.  The  result  was  that  there  sprang 
up.  simultaneously,  we  may  say,  a  number  of  dialects  closely 
resembling  one  another,  no  doubt,  but  still  all  bearing  well- 
marked  individual  characteristics.  Similarly,  if  we  examine 
the  English  and  French  languages,  we  shall  discover  that 
they  came  into  being  not  as  single  uniform  entities,  but  in 
many  shapes,  and  covered  over,  as  it  were,  with  many  colours, 
representing  each  a  different  area,  some  of  which  colours  stood 
side  by  side  in  sharp  contrast,  whilst  others,  again,  gradually 
merged  into  one  another. 

We  may,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  assume  that  the  original 
Celtic  passed  through  a  similar  process,  and  that  Gaelic  when 
breaking  away  from  it  did  not  suddenly  appear  all  over  its  own 
area  in  a  uniform  shape,  but  that  there  were  even  at  the  very 
beginning  certain  peculiar  traits  in  the  speech  of  different  districts. 
When,  however,  poets  and  story-tellers  arose,  they,  by  passing 
to  and  fro  from  one  territory  to  another,  and  by  meeting  with 
one  another,  must  have  gradually  brought  about  something 
approaching  uniformity  of  language.  Seeing  that  at  the  present 
time  in  Ireland  the  native  speakers  of  the  different  areas,  although 
they  have  spent  so  many  decades,  we  might  almost  say  centuries, 
in  complete  separation  from  one  another,  yet  possess  so  much 
in  common,  we  may  safely  assert  that  in  the  Middle  Irish  period 
they  must  have  stood  very  close  together.  No  doubt  the 
original  differences  between  them  were  never  and  Imve  never 
been  completely  covered  over.  Nor  is  it  well  that  they  should 
be. 

Dialect  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  feeder  of  language.     The 
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meaning  of  that  saying  is  as  follows  : — A  language  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  dialect  which  has  become  predominant  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  early  times  it  happened  to  be  the  speech  of  the 
first  great  authors — as,  for  instance,  the  Tuscan  dialect,  because 
it  was  the  dialect  of  Dante,  became  the  language  of  Italy,  and  the 
East  Midland  Dialect  became  the  language  of  England  because 
it  was  the  dialect  of  various  authors  from  Onnin  to  Chaucer ; 
but  when  a  dialect  has  been  thus  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  language  it  does  not  thereby  make  worthless  the  other  less 
fortunate  dialects.  All  the  dialects  have,  owing  to  their  common 
origin,  a  certain  number  of  features  in  common,  and  express 
themselves,  as  it  were,  according  to  the  same  laws  ;  it  may  there- 
fore occur  that  true  native  words  may  be  found  in  the  subor- 
dinate dialect  which  the  ruling  dialect  has  lost,  and  furthermore, 
what  is  of  greater  moment,  there  may  be  a  number  of  beautiful 
turns  and  phrases  gradually  shaped  and  fashioned,  or  seized  in 
moments  of  inspiration  by  word-artists  who  have  spoken  these 
dialects ;  then  again  the  different  circumstances  of  life  and 
pleasure  in  the  different  districts  would  call  for  expression  in 
the  dialects  of  those  districts,  and  thus  each  dialect  would  gather 
together  a  number  of  striking  phrases  and  methods  of  expression 
which  might  be  used  at  need  by  the  masters  of  the  literary 
language  ;  all  the  dialects  would  work  in  obedience  to  practically 
the  same  laws,  hence,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  their  coin  of 
phrases  would  ring  true,  and  might  be  cast  into  the  common 
treasure-fund.  That,  in  a  brief  and  very  summary  way,  is  how 
the  language  or  the  literary  dialect  is  fed  or  enriched  by  its 
humbler  comrades. 


M.  H.  GILL  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Dublin  and  Waterford. 
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